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Notes of the Week 


HE year closes in England in a kind of political 
silence, profound and expectant. No one knows 
what the future has in store, but we imagine that 
those wh> are apprehensive of red revolution will be as 
widely mistaken as those who regard the advent of the 
Labour Party as a kind of millennium. The problems 
to be faced in the government of this country do not, 
unfortunately, change with the men who have to handle 
them, nor must we forget that the politicians in Parlia- 
ment are but a very small part of the governing brain 
of the State, which resides far more in the great Per- 
manent Departments. It is probable that these 
Departments mould the politician far more than they 
are moulded by him. We are, nevertheless, in for an 
anxious and difficult time, in which the Conservative 
Party will have a special and onerous responsibility in 
the continuity of foreign and imperial 
policy. 


CHURCH REUNION 


It would be unwise to draw hasty or sweeping con- 
clusions from the content of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s letter tracing the progress of unofficial conversa- 
tions between Anglican and Roman representatives on 
the subject of Church Reunion. We agree with His 
Grace that ‘‘ apathy or sheer timidity ’’ would be ill 
grounds for refusing to tackle this most thorny 
subject; nevertheless, its difficulties are so profound 
and fundamental, and the chances of finding delegates 
who could speak for the whole and not merely a part 
of the Anglican communion so nearly impossible, that 
we cannot pretend to any very sanguine feeling as to 
the result of this endeavour. That would be, indeed, 
a questionable Reunion which should heal the breach 
between Rome and England at the expense of a breach 
within the Anglican Church itself. With Reunion are 
bound up the questions of Disestablishment and the 
position of the King in relation to the Church; these 
quite apart from the fundamentals of doctrine and 
history. It is a sufficient commentary on the problems 
involved to note that the ‘‘ conversations ’* began with 


discussion on the Primacy of the Pope and questions 
of administration, and only at the third conference con- 
centrated on the essential differences of dogma. 


SOVIET INTRIGUE 

It is characteristic of the Soviet Government that 
when it gets a chance of exploiting anything that it 
believes will be disadvantageous to England, it 
promptly fastens on it, and does its utmost to be 
venomous. This is what is happening in regard to 
Afghanistan. Moscow reported that the British Note 
to the Kabul Government contained a demand that the 
Amir should break off relations with Russia. There 
is no truth in this statement, which was made solely 
with the object of inflaming feeling against England 
among the Russian people. Soviet intrigue has long 
been persistent enough at Kabul, but has hitherto met 
with such trifling success that the authorities in India 
do not consider that, as things stand, Russia enters 
into the present difficulty as a serious factor. But this 
is not the fault of the Soviet Government. 


THE CLAIMS OF POLAND 

A glance at the map of Eastern Europe shows how 
important a position is occupied by Poland, particularly 
with reference to the other States which, like herself, 
border Russia. On one side lie the New Baltic States 
—Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, and Finland—and on 
the other are the States which form the Little Entente. 
All these countries, with Poland, constitute a sort of 
arch, of which she may be regarded as the keystone. 
In such circumstances nothing can be more natural 
than that Poland, by alliances with these two of 
States, should desire to hold politically that significant 
position which she possesses geographically. Early in 
the New Year there is to be a conference in Be 
of the leading statesmen of the Little Entente for the 
purpose of considering the question of Poland’s join- 
ing this group. This is not the first time, however, 
that the subject has come up for discussion by them. 
It was debated at the Sinaia Conference, but without 
a favourable result, owing to the exorbitant claims put 
forward by the Poles. 
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THE COMING CONFERENCE 


It is just this exorbitance that is the trouble with 
Poland, or, perhaps, it is more correct to say, was the 
trouble, for she is now showing signs of a more sober 
mind. The coming conference is being promoted 
chiefly by Rumania, whose foreign policy has much in 
common with that of Poland. On the other hand, no love 
is lost between the Poles and the Czechs, and the pro- 
blem before the approaching conference will really be to 
find some means of reconciling these two peoples. For 
the moment, at all events, the attitude of the Poles is 
more conciliatory. Efforts so far to make an alliance 
between Poland and the Baltic States have, after some 
success, all broken down, because of the continued 
antagonism between the Poles and the Lithuanians over 
Vilna. Meanwhile, two of the Baltic States—Esthonia 
and Latvia—have entered into an alliance of the most 
complete character, and this proceeding should be 
regarded as the beginning of a Baltic League, which 
may some day include Poland. This is all that can 
safely be said about it now. 


VENIZELOS TO THE RESCUE 


In deciding to return to Greece, M. Venizelos has 
done, we believe, the right and courageous thing. It 
cannot be satisfactory, even for a nation like the 
Greeks, to be governed, directly or indirectly, from 
the capital of a foreign country, whence statesmen who 
have made positively their last public appearance in 
their own land continue to issue stage directions across 
half a continent. So circumstances draw M. Venizelos 
once more to Athens, where he is, according to his 
own announcement, to act only temporarily and in a 
strictly non-party capacity. We shall see. His request 
for the avoidance of any kind of demonstration and for 
his journey to Athens to be made by night was a wise 
one from every point of view. 


A CHINESE DISTURBER 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen continues to make himself a 
nuisance at Canton, and, if it is true that he has 
appealed for help to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, is likely 
to become a nuisance to us here in England. As we 
said in a recent Note, there was a time when Sun had 
many political friends in this country, but we imagine 
that he has succeeded in keeping very few of them, 
because his conduct in China, especially in the later 
stages of his career, has not been a bit better than that 
of the greediest and most flagitious of the Tuchuns to 
whom he is opposed. nd it also should be under- 
stood that the official statement issued by the Peking 
Government of the very small extent of territory in 
Kwantung that is held by Sun is absolutely correct. 
Even that small portion of China is not occupied by 
troops native to that province, but by mercenaries from 
Yunnan, imported by Sun. When the facts are known, 
there cannot be any sympathy felt for Sun, who is 
simply detested by most of the people of the territory 
in which his soldiers are quartered. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PACIFIC 


While it is true that the Franco-German controversy 
dominates foreign affairs not only in Europe, but 
generally, it will not do to forget that what is perhaps 
an even greater question—the Problem of the Pacific— 
is not solved, but is merely, as it were, sleeping. It 
becomes clearer as time goes on that the Washington 
treaties went no way at all in finding a solution of that 
question, but only postponed a settlement by giving 
a certain temporary check to Japanese ambitions. For 
the present these are restrained, and undoubtedly are 
much less vocal than they were, but otherwise they 
remain unchanged. What about China? Sun Yat- 
sen’s activities suggest that any inclusive picture must 
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be a disheartening one. Still, since Tsao Kun 
President, a very considerable part of that vast count 
now submits to his rule, thanks to the military back = 
he receives from the redoubtable general Wu Pei-fe 
and the ‘‘ Peking Government,’’ which is recognized by 
the Powers, has once more € something of a 
reality, despite difficulties in Cabinet-making. 


THE SPIRIT OF JAPAN 


With the news from Tokyo that Prince Saionji has 
been incapacitated by a paralytic stroke, there may be 
an idea that the Genro, or elder statesmen of Japan 
have ceased to be the real governing power in that 
country, as he, with Prince Matsukata, is its sole 
survivor, and is now laid aside. Matsukata has never 
been very influential, and Saionji was not one of the 
original members, but from his position, character, and 
education, much of which was French, he was a com. 
manding political figure, though personally he kept in 
the background. But if men pass, the spirit of the men 
does not change, for it is inherent and abiding in Japan, 
Some years ago a younger body, sometimes called the 
Junior Genro, was formed, and it preserves, and doubt. 
less will continue to preserve, the old essential order 
which has made Japan the great Power she is. 


TOWARDS PEACE 


HE season of peace and good-will finds us un- 

fortunately in great need of those blessings 

chiefly associated with Christmas. Look at home. 
We find a signal absence of harmony of mind 
between the traditional parties that in days of 
crisis should seek peace and ensue it. The Conserva- 
tive party, which even im a triangular election 
managed, at any rate, to secure a great majority, 
in spite of their unpopular recipe for unemploy- 
ment, precipitately prescribed, finds itself in isola- 
tion. Its appeal to stability is forgotten. The Liberal 
party that failed to secure the second place has pro- 
claimed the self-righteousness of its isolation on the 
house-tops. The Labour party, whose opportunity 
for international Socialist divisions thrives on the sever- 
ance between the two traditional parties, vaunts not 
only its isolation but its resolve to pursue extremes 
against the warnings of experience. Next, take a 
quick foreign survey. While the secret societies are 
desperately pursuing their propaganda even in that 
China which, by native instinct, defies Sun Yat 
Sen and his Bolshevik allies, while India, undermined 
by unwise concessions and connivances, has returned 
an unwonted number of Baboo incendiaries to repre- 
sent it, not so much at home as abroad, here we all 
sit with folded hands. The Balkans have long been 
simmering, Greece is in the throes of another convul- 
sion, France and Germany face each other in a cat- 
and-dog conflict. Italy alone stands firm, because an 
arch-influence has delivered her from the sap-and-mine 
of cosmopolitan solvents. ‘‘ How long halt ye be- 
tween two opinions?’”’ is the cry that, if the great 
crowd indulged in a moment’s reflection, ought to be 
vital for England. And yet local parties bicker and 
chatter in the face of an imminent catastrophe, which, 
should it ever crystallize, would split any sort of 
national union, impoverish and incapacitate. our 
energies and might, it is hardly too much to say, In- 
volve us in civil war. 

Let us hope that, despite faction and petty quarrels, 
Englishmen are still bent on the greatness and benefi- 
cence of their country, that the patriotism for which 
our sons died still subsists. Why should not all with- 
out pact or coalition fight each from their separate 
standpoint the same foe? There is neither reason nor 
passion that should drive them into becoming interne- 
cine factions. Each could preserve its historical atti- 
tude, yet from that very standpoint be at one in resist- 
ing the machinations of that contemptible and quite 
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unrepresentative minprity—a mere fraction of the 


Labour party—which seeks by underground scheming 


to subvert the national stability and ideals. This 
minority does not dominate the social or intellectual 
scene. It is out of tune with every cemented class in 
the country. It succeeds by discord, envy, avoidance 
of honest facts, and a total disregard of the country’s 
interests. Its paraded idealism does not make for 
employment, but rather it nourishes the unemploy- 
ment which seeks to manufacture hunger as a means 
to a revolution by fraud rather than by force. The 
Russian Communism is just beginning to break up. 
The German evasions that so far have at least over- 
borne Communism are just beginning to yield. Then 
why should a country that long has set an example of 
sound liberty to the world lower its banner and timidly 
hold out the white flag to a set of confederated be- 
trayers? Peace comes by strength and not by the talk 
of corrosive ‘‘ principles.’’ 

Christmas is the festival of family. Its peace and 
good-will are bred of the union of our hearths, which 
are the miniature of the nation. Because politicians 
are an unloving breed, is that any reason why we 
should be so who ought to be their masters, not their 
servants, their inspirers, not their involuntary de- 
pasers? Everyone has his own grievance, each his 
own wants. But if these individual deficiencies were 
to colour the universal temperament, full well we know 
that everyone would remain stricken and powerless in 
the teeth of foreign combinations that evea now cloud 
the scene, and might soon so profit by paltry disunion 
as eventually to overwhelm us. Test the Continental 
barometer. Whenever it reacts against our weather 
we may be sure that we are working in our own best 
interests. For there is no love of England bred of the 
war that exacted our noblest sacrifice. None, alas, 
are so ungrateful as those whose gratitude we most 
have earned. 

And let us see ourselves as others see us. France 

rds us as weak Laodiceans, blowing hot and cold, 
suicidally at loggerheads, disarmed by our own momen- 
tary cowardice. Germany regards us as Philistines 
whom the beaten and blinded Samson is involving in 
the ruins of a Dagon temple. Russia regards us as 
the dupes of Bolshevik treachery, the Balkan races as 
their main chance of lighting the match of renewed 
battles. And yet, here we sit by our Christmas fireside 
squandering our good will—both in the sacred and the 
profane senses of the word—hoping for the best, ac- 
quiescent with the worst, listless and imperceptive. 
This is no indictment, it is a record that should startle 
us out of a self-made slumber into a stalwart self- 
awakening that will spur Parliament from prate to 
action and re-establish Great Britain. 

We should lead, not follow. Our traditions are 
those of leadership or nothing. And security and 
stability are indispensable for that heritage of hege- 
mony. Once abolish the poor intermediaries who pre- 
vent us from being ourselves, once disempower a clique 
despotism and a packed bureaucracy, once be true to 
ourselves, and not all the black coats or red flags in 
Christendom will avail to preclude us from our right- 
ful place. Peace is unattainable by pacifists. It 
is unattainable by exploiters of our strength 
who, without the attractions of Delilah, strive to 
shear us of our strength. It has no _ relation 
to the League of Inter-Nations, none to the babble 
either of demagogues or academic debaters. It is only 
to be secured first by union, secondly by a will resting 
on power of effective action, and thirdly by the con- 
sciousness that energy and production form the sole 
strength on which we can depend and through which 
each can rerform his own office in his own sphere to 
ensure the common wealth. 

It is sot moral to ignore effort; it is immoral to re- 
commeiud “ages without work, it is criminal not so 
to act that work should be as abundant here as in 
France and Italy. Till the Red Demagoguey and the 
luke-warm opportunisms are vanquished, no lesson of 
the Christmas respite can take root or flourish. 


A Pilgrim’s Progress 
London, December 27. 


SUPPOSE I am not peculiar in looking, from 

habit or inherited instinct, on the days between 

Christmas and the New Year as furnishing an 
opportunity for meditation, recollection, and moral 
reflection. If one does not dance, I don’t see what 
else there is to do but pre-occupy oneself, not so much 
with the things that might have been or ought to be, 
as with the things that have been and that may be, and 
the one great thing that shall be. There is a slowing 
dewn of the pulse of our common social life at this 
time which makes for leisure in otherwise hurried lives ; 
we do unwonted things, and abstain from much of our 
accustomed routine ; we think of the year as of a train 
slowing down at the end of a long run; and, as at the 
end of the train journey, our thoughts go back over 
the road we have travelled, remembering scenes on the 
way, incidents of the journey, and the faces, not only 
of our fellow travellers, but of those whom we have 
met and passed, or who have been left to rest at some 
turn of the road. 


Well, for most of us it has been a trying year; for 
many an abominable year. Whatever 1924 brings, it 
can for many people hardly fail to be better than 1923. 
For apart from all material trials, there has hung over 
this last year the shadow of failure, a sense that 
humanity is not going forward, but backward ; that the 
climax of our particular civilization was, without our 
knowing it, reached some time ago, and that we are 
already well started on the downward path. I do not 
believe it, because I do not know it to be true; but I 
cannot help seeing, when I look round me, that hate 
and fear, those damnable giants that lie waiting in 
humanity’s path, still have far too much rule and 
authority, and love and charity far too little. It is 
Fear that sits in the laboratories of science working 
at poison gases and weapons of annihilation; it is Hate 
that promotes those endless rivalries and jealousies that 
make men and women anxious to deprive one another, 
anxious to damage, cripple, or destroy. Our charities 
are organized and impersonal ; our hates are private and 
individual. Only the little child, and those rare men 
and women who are like him, find it easier to love 
than to hate; the history of most of us is that as we 
grow older we find it less easy to love, that there are 
more and more things and people that we dislike, and 
fewer and fewer that we like. We laugh less and curse 
more; we give less and demand more; we trust less 
and suspect more, until we end by suspecting life itself, 
and come to the appointed moment when we have 
ceased to be positive, and there awaits us only the great 
negation of death. 


That is a sorry way in which to grow old, and we 
must try to avoid it. How? It is easy to say that the 
world is love-starved : it is. There is not enough great- 
hearted love in the whole world to make a single small 
country happy; but how are we to muzzle hate and 
cultivate love as its substitute in the common spirit of 
mankind? I don’t know, and if you, my reader, do, 
I hope you will instantly write and tell us how to do it. 
The Christian religion seems to be failing to keep the 
spirit of Christ alive in England. It is of no use to 
pretend. Big Business, Success, the reign of Adver- 
tisement—these are all about as remote from the spirit 
of Christ as a stentorphone is from the still, small voice 
of conscience. The powers of fear and hatred are, for 
the time being, greater than the powers of love; and 
the result is this tragic shadow of which I wrote that 
has hung over the past year, and that threatens us in 
the future unless we can rob cruelty and fear of some 
of their weapons. 
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Of course, the greatest source of embitterment in 
most lives is selfishness. We are all terribly preoccu- 
pied with the manner in which things affect us person- 
ally, and not nearly enough with what the effect of 
ourselves upon others may be. Life tends to make us 
like that, unless we fight it. We find ourselves isola- 
ted, cut off, lonely, when we would much rather be a 
part in some genial association; and the great associa- 
tion-wrecker is the man or woman who wants to give as 
little as possible and get as much as possible. But 
association with other people and their interests is the 
best cure for selfishness, and unselfishness is the best 
cure for the horrors that are produced by fear and hate. 
That is why I look hopefully on such associations as 
‘*Toc H.’’ There the spirit, as apart from the per- 
formance, of religion seems to be used in its broadest 
sense as the uniting bond among men of every sort; it 
seems to represent a form of fellowship that the present 
generation can understand and accept, as it will not 
accept or understand the often false and unbrotherly 
fellowship of organised religion. If ‘‘ Toc H.’’ is 
what I am told it is, it may prove to contain the living 
spark of pure good left by the War, when all the 
dross and evil has been burnt out to ashes. So may it 
bel 


* * * 


Well, we have had our moral reflections, and I at 
any rate feel better. Knowing well that happiness is 
to be found only in the heart, and exists not anywhere 
else outside ourselves, I wish my readers a Happy New 
Year; if it is a ha one it will certainly be a good 
one; for happiness is good. 

Fitson YOUNG 


POPULAR ENTERTAINERS 
By Horace HuTcHINSON 


We sailed from the Downs, in a ship called the Lion, 
We ’ad forty brass guns, that our men could rely on. 
We h’isted all sail, with a favorin’ wind, 

And we soon left the cliffs of old England be’ind. 


E used to make the old sea-dog recite his epic 

VW of the Lion, which ran to a score or so of 

verses, whensoever we had a mind to hear a 
moving tale of high adventure, and could spare the 
better part of half an hour over the job. For it re- 
quired all that time, from first to last, in the initial 
stages to screw the gallant old reciter up to the starting 
point, next to listen to the whole course of the narra- 
tive, here and there to smooth down his wrath and 
make our explanations when our __ineffectually- 
smothered laughter would break out and cause gross 
offence, and finally to compliment him sufficiently at 
the close to inspire him with a store of good-will and 
readiness for edification of like nature in the future. 
It was all the most perfectly complete and finished 
piece of art that you could imagine. There were no 
loose ends or bits of business left to chance about it. 
It was word-perfect, gesture-perfect, every tone and 
action reproduced exactly at each time of telling. At 
‘* we soon left the cliffs’ there was always that little 
updrawing of the fine old figure which we knew to 
portend and prepare for that which inevitably followed 
—a lift of the right hand and a hitch back over the 
shoulder of the right thumb, stuck out from the folded 
fist and used as an index to give point and a vivid sense 
of direction to that pathetic but otherwise rather 
vaguely indicated position of ‘‘ be’ind,’’ in which old 
England and her cliffs were derelict. 

As a rule we find the modern mariner ready with his 
excuses. He ‘‘ don’t know no tales,’”’ or ‘‘ don’t know 
no songs.’’ He has a perpetual suspicion, shrewdly 
near the truth, that the inquirer is ‘‘ trying to get at 
him,’’ and is too fearful of ridicule to chance it. Some- 
times he roundly says that he will not, scarcely 
troubling to deny the implication that he ‘‘ could an’ 


he would.’’ And no doubt sometimes his reasons are 
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excellently good, but I know of no reason i 

for declining to ‘‘ oblige the company with — wale 
as that of a certain A.B. on a small yacht on which 
it was my fortune, at one time, to go voyaging 

the islands of the Scottish West Coast. Constant! 
in our cruise among those Hesperides—islands of ra 
West and of the blest—which we now call Hebride 
we had endeavoured to ccajure a song out of the fy. 
and promising chest of ihis son of the sea, and he 
would not; though every other man of the crew had 
contributed his share to what we were pleased to call 
harmony. Then, on a certain island we had the 
honour of attending a gillies’ ball: the music, the 
motion, and, maybe, a liberal portion of the “ barley. 
bree’ of the country so fired this hitherto mute sou! 
that he did consent to oblige the company vocally. At 
this gathering it was the very pleasant fashion to give 
songs or sentiments in the intervals, for the fiddler’s 
refreshment, between the dances. And so our mute 
A.B. stood forth to sing, and he did sing. With hands 
poised on hips and feet gracefully disposed in first posi- 
tion for the sailor’s hornpipe, he gave us, off that great 
deep chest of his, twenty-four verses of war and love 
and sentiment, but in a voice that nearly took the 
plaster off that low-roofed ceiling. And then, when 
he had finished, and the immense congratulations were 
concluded, and the large thirst was satiated which such 
a performance had naturally induced, then we took him 
to task shrewdly and questioned him as to why, with 
such a magnificent organ at-command, he had so 
played the churl and would give us none of its strength 
and sweetness on board the yacht. He told us the 
reason then, and we had to hold the reason adequate 
and the singer excused. The last time that he had 
sung, it was in the parlour at home, it was a small 
room, and he had sung till his grandmother’s nose 
began to bleed. She was a very old lady and it wasa 
most dangerous symptom; therefore, seeing what 
damage was apt to be wrought by the exercise of his 
gift, he had made a vow that he would never sing 
again; and this vow he had religiously observed until 
seduced to its breach by the various incitements of the 
gillies’ ball. In all the circumstances it was impossible 
to find him in fault. 

The narrative gift is supposed, and rightly, to be 
the special portion of the mariner, who has to beguile 
as he may long spells of enforced leisure. The soldier, 
as a rule, finds words come less readily; but we had 
also the fortune, in our young days, to have an old mili- 
tary friend, a retired sergeant, who, by virtue of an 
Irish ancestry and of a varied experience with the 
colours in many lands, could weave tales rich in web 
and woof. He had passed much of his life in the East 
Indies, and had an almost Oriental enjoyment of his 
later leisure. And as I chanced on him in the autumnal 
sunshine, taking his ease, with arms folded over a gate 
and contemplating the turnips in the field beyond, I said 
to him, by way of friendly passing of the time of day, 
“‘Well, Sergeant, the turnips growing fine,”’ and he re- 
plied, with a note that hinted at an envy of the un- 
troubled serenity of their existence, ‘‘ Oh yes, me bhoy, 
they’ve nothin’ else to do.’’ For his own part, the 
chief demand on his energies lay in the exceeding 
laborious suction of a pipe that seemed in sore need of 
a feather or cleaning brush, so forcible were the pneu- 
matic sounds coming from the deflated, tanned cheeks 
of the old warrior while he inspired the comforting 
nicotine. Scarcely, so short was the pipe in stem and 
so immense the noble arch of his grizzly old moustache, 
was the black bowl visible beyond this formidable 
thatch. He had been a very gallant fellow in his time. 
It was not from his own mouth that we learned this, 
though, indeed, we might have gathered it had we been 
of the age or skill to piece together small bits of per- 
sonal evidence thrown out, incidentally, in course of 
epic narrative. But he had come through fearsome 
times in the great Indian Mutiny with a credit no less 
than that of Marshal Ney, as ‘‘ bravest of the brave”’ 
—too brave, no doubt, to be a braggart. His tales 
were legion, and for that legion there is no present 
space. One in particular delighted us, as much for 
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its manner in the telling as for its inherent virtue. It 
was of a great skirmish and a great scurry, of Sepoys 
who had been put to flight, and especially of one who, 
whether slightly wounded or otherwise disabled, had 
not succeeded in fleeing with the rest, but had sought 
refuge by climbing into a tree. There our old warrior 
marked him, but the man’s rifle and weapons lay where 
he had abandoned them on the ground beneath the 
tree, so that our friend, who had covered him with his 
own rifle, lowered it on the man’s piteous plea for 
mercy and was passing on, giving him his life. ‘‘ An’ 
fwhat d’you think the dirty dog did, an’ me passin’ 
onder the tree—expictorated on me, the dirty dog!’’ 
And therewith, as at the conclusion of a tale fully told, 
the narrator turned away. ‘‘ But what,’’ we called 
after him, by no means satisfied, ‘‘ what did you do to 
the Sepoy?’’ Then he turned sharply back, as if in 
surprise that a question of which the answer was so 
obvious should be asked, drew himself up finely to 
attention, honoured us with a military salute and re- 
plied with point and brevity : ‘‘ Plaze, Sorr, he doied.’’ 


DIFFICULT MUSIC 
By DyNELEY HusSEY 


HE two Symphonies of Sir Edward Elgar have 
| now been performed twice, each within a few 


weeks, and the moment is favourable for a more 
extended consideration of them than has been possible 
in articles not devoted entirely to them. Even now, 
when these works are twelve and fifteen years old 
respectively, they present far more difficult problems 
to the hearer than all the products of the most advanced 
schools put together. This is due to the complexity 
of their thought and the profundity of their content, 
spiritual or psychological (call it what you will), which 
exceeds that of any music composed in this country, 
and so far as I know in the whole world, since this 
century began. After all, there is nothing strange in 
the existence of this difficulty. The Ninth Symphony 
of Beethoven does not yield its secrets at a first hear- 
ing, nor at a second or third, even after a hundred 
years; and Bach is for ever presenting new problems 
for solution. As a matter of fact, the Ninth Symphony 
has never yet taken its place among the ‘‘ popular ”’ 
works ; it draws its audience partly from the elect who 
understand it, partly owing to the impetus of a great 
name and the accumulated reputations of the earlier 
symphonies. It is noticeabl. that opinion is advancing, 
even now, with regard to Beethoven. It used, within 
memory, to be the ‘ Eroica’ which filled the hall a 
dozen times a year; then the Fifth Symphony came 
into the greatest favour; now it is the Seventh which 
has the pride of place. The day of the Ninth may even 
now be at hand. 

Even so with Elgar. The comparatively simple 
‘Cockaigne’ Overture and ‘ Enigma’ Variations fit 
into any popular scheme of programme-making. The 
symphonies are still regarded by the majority with 
that respect akin to awe which is bred of non-com- 
prehension. Yet, now that Elgar’s idiom, which is 
perhaps the most individual and personal of any 
modern composer’s, has been familiarized by the con- 
stant repetition of the easier works, we are reaching 
a stage when his more complex utterances will be 
generally understood. The difficulties cease once the 
hearer catches the lilt of his typical trochaic rhythm, 
and perceives his manner of avoiding monotony in the 
beat by carrying his tunes in syncopation over the 
normal beat, which is a very English trait in the true 
descent from the Elizabethans, and, more difficult, can 
distinguish in the surge of sound the various cross- 
currents which are set up. But this very complexity 
is, in another way, a further obstacle. For these 
scores, with their rich texture, their amazing orchestral 
technique, which has not been surpassed even in these 
days of brilliant instrumentation, and their intricately 
woven strands of rhythm and melody, are not to be 
mastered without great sympathy with the composer’s 


thought on the part of the conductor and much more 
time for rehearsal by the orchestra than is generally 
available. It was mainly owing to the latter difficulty 
rather than to a failure of understanding that Mr. 
Aylmer Buesst’s otherwise excellent performance of the 
First Symphony, the lesser of the two works, fell short 
of perfection. The players need to be, like those 
miraculous Oxford three-quarters, ready to take seem- 
ingly impossible passes at any moment, and there were 
some failures to hold the ball. But Mr. Buesst is to 
be congratulated upon the fine way in which he built 
up the grandiose, the rather too grandiose, climax at 
the end of the work. 

There is at present one conductor who thoroughly 
understands these symphonies. Indeed, Sir Landon 
Ronald must have been created by a_ beneficent 
Deity for the special purpose of acting as Elgar’s 
interpreter. For the composer himself is even less 
able than some other conductors to do justice 
to his creations. Even Mr. Adrian  Boult’s 
memorable revival of the Second Symphony some 
years ago was not a match for the recent 
performance by the orchestra of the Royal Philhar- 
monic Society under Sir Landon Ronald. He alone, 
through long years of study and enthusiasm, has been 
able to perceive the true proportions of these vast 
structures and to make them clear in performance. 

But we cannot account in this manner for the very 
definite aversion which some people have from Elgar’s 
music. This is not due to any lack of understanding, 
but to some positive quality inherent in the music, 
which they are unable to stomach. It is not easy to 
discover by analysis precisely what this quality is. It 
smacks a little of vulgarity, but more of a self-con- 
sciousness in the nobility which Elgar affects, and of 
a certain want of taste in the ideas expressed or, 
rather, in his manner of expressing them. I have 
suggested elsewhere an analogy between Elgar and 
Thomas Hardy, whom likewise some cannot take to 
their hearts, even though they are unable to deny his 
greatness. There seem to me two points of contact 
between the two men which might well be taken into 
consideration by anyone wishing to discuss the charac- 
teristics of English genius. Both possess the same 
architectonic power of dealing with large structures, 
with which goes a want of tact or reticence in their 
manner of expressing certain ideas which were, per- 
haps, better left unsaid, or should be said differently. 
It is easier to put one’s finger on this kind of thing in 
literature than in music. In ‘ Jude the Obscure,’ for 
example, I remember the horrible turn I got when I 
came to the statement that Jude ‘‘ returned to his 
lodgings in a better mood and said his prayers.’’ This 
sentence occurs at the end of a chapter, which is also 
the last in one of the sections into which the book is 
divided, and therefore occupies an important point in 
the narrative, both from the dramatic and the formal 
point of view. It is partly the bathos of the state- 
ment, but mainly the sanctimonious effect which it 
produces in its context that sticks in the throat. 
Neither in the popular sense of the word, nor in the 
meaning which Henry James gave to it, is it ‘‘ done.’’ 

The second point of similarity is a kind of granitic 
strength in the material employed, which also gives a 
sense of crudity and sometimes of affectation to their 
work. In Hardy it consists in the use of great massive 
words, rough-hewn like the adjectives of A®schylus. 
In Elgar it is the blocks of harsh sounds, especially 
in the brass, which thrust themselves ruthlessly through 
the texture of the music. They may reinforce the 
effect sometimes, but too often they sound ugly. It 
is at such moments that Sir Landon Ronald shows his 
ability most clearly; for he can get a musical effect 
where others produce only a noisy din. Criticism of 
these passages is not invalidated by the suggestion, 
no doubt correct, that the composer had in his 
head some definite idea or ‘‘ programme,”’ which 
is external to purely musical considerations. The pro- 
gramme has not been divulged and cannot be divined, 
and it is no defence to say that the composer wrote 
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with a purpose, which he has not condescended to 
reveal. With ‘ Falstaff’ it is another matter; we are 
given a definite story which can be followed in the 
music and which accounts for it. But these Sym- 
phonies are presented to us as “‘ absolute ’’ music, and 
as such we must judge them. 

Too much emphasis must not be laid upon these 
faults in Elgar’s genius, and now that his large ideas, 
which are not hed, appreciated without effort on the 
part of the audience, are becoming clarified by fami- 
liarity, they will sink into their proper place. There 
have been very few men of genius who have not had 
in them some such flaw; surface perfection too often 
proclaims the minor poet. The very ability to think 
on a large scale, and the vitality required for the ex- 
pression of big ideas, normally carry with them an exu- 
berance which may descend into vulgarity. Beethoven 
is certainly open to this charge, and at the last Prome- 
nade Concerts it was possible to hear young men of 
sensibility (who were strangely enthusiastic about 
Elgar) damning some of the masterpieces of all time 
on account of a few harsh chords. Elgar will survive 
present criticism on this score, as he has survived 
past neglect, and it is fortunate that the revival of 
interest in his Symphonies has not been sporadic. 
Only by constant performance can even the best or- 
chestra attain to the intimacy required for their perfect 
interpretation. 


MID-WINTER NIGHTS’ DREAMS 
By Ivor Brown 


The Rose and the Ring. By W. M. Thackeray. Adapted for 
the stage by Harris Deans. Wyndham’s Theatre. 
Peter Pan. By J. M. Barrie. Adelphi Theatre. 


EDANTRY is no wear for Christmas weather. 
Pr» Harris Deans has certainly laid himself open 
to a few pedantic slings and arrows, and one or 
two such missiles have, I notice, been discharged. He 
has dared in a few details to be up-to-date and has intro- 
duced into the kingdom of Paphlagonia some vagrants 
from the kingdom of Shaftesbury Avenue; to wit, a 
fountain pen, item a photograph, item a bottle of Guin- 
ness, item ‘‘ plus fours,’’ item other capitalistic institu- 
tions. All very post-Thackeray, says the period-maniac, 
who fondly imagines that he has taken out a mandate 
for Paphlagonia. But Paphlagonia, as Thackeray or, 
rather, Mr. M. A. Titmarsh depicted it, is an all comers’ 
paradise where medizval monarchs jostle eighteenth- 
century serving-maids and nineteenth-century princes. 
In its highways and byways the Kantian notion that 
space and time are of our own manufacture is perfectly 
realized. Prince Giglio’s magic-bag does, indeed, pro- 
duce a pint-bottle of Bass’s pale ale. May it not, 69 
years later, go as far as a Guinness? Mr. Deans sins 
only where he adds ill; the mere act of addition should 
be no vexation. Paphlagonia is no-man’s land and 
the never-never land in one. We are all its freemen. 
There are moments, be it admitted, when Mr. Deans 
had implanted in the fireside pantomime of Mr. Tit- 
marsh some trifles culled unworthily from the baron’s 
kitchen of pantomimes more familiar. The bad eggs 
off which King Valoroso failed to breakfast make in- 
different fun and stomach-aches delight me not, nor 
sea-sickness neither. But the original story is far too 
sound and swift a galleon to be impeded by the adhe- 
sion of a few such barnacles. The point is that the 
vessel floats gaily on its tide of make-believe. ‘The 
Rose and the Ring’ has this advantage over ordinary 
pantomime ; it is a story of some narrative quality and 
not just a string of cues for music-hall turns. It 
excites. And it excites in the right way. We are not 
waiting for the Countess Gruffanuff to sing a song 
about the banana-groves of Paphlagonia; we are wait- 
ing to know what just and proper fate overtook this 
dragon. It is a good yarn, and Mr. Deans has spun it 
well across the stage. 
It has been called satiric. If this farrago of fan- 
tasy be ‘indeed a satire, then is ‘ Alice’ a deep political 
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pamphlet. I prefer to regard it as just Titmarshian . 


fun, and as such it will easily pass. Prince Bulbo, that 
kindly chuckle-head, is no stalking-horse of the social 
sharp-shooter ; he is just a jolly reminder that Paphla- 
gonia has not monopolized all the world’s noodles. Crim 
Tartary can go one better. The Fairy Blackstick, too 
is a lady handled with discretion. She is kept in her 
place, rather like a referee who whistles up the teams 
and whistles the cessation of hostilities. Her place is 
largely in her dressing-room, an excellent thing in 
fairies. 

It is well done. That Mr. Miles Malleson clowns it 
as Bulbo and Miss Margaret Yarde leers and languishes 
as Countess Gruffanuff should be sufficient information 
for those who know these players; those who do not 
can now inform themselves with profit. Miss Rose 
Hignell is a gracious Rosalba, and Mr. Stockwell Haw- 
kins carried off the military honours as Hedzoff. There 
are some songs by Mr. Desmond Carter to the music 
of Mr. Robert Cox. They slip naturally into the story, 
and have the negative but considerable virtue of not 
spoiling a good thing. Mr. Aubrey Hammond, who 
did the decoration, followed the designs of Mr. Tit- 
marsh for the clothing and amused himself and myself 
with some not too fanciful scenes. 

Miss Gladys Cooper is this year’s Peter Pan. She 
has had the courage to snap her fingers at tradition and 
strip away the conventional uniform of the fly-by- 
night. She presents a towsled tom-boyish urchin, every 
inch a commoner, whose relation to the fairies is no 
more than second-cousinship, whose vigorous humani 
is crystal-clear. The danger of the play is that it 
should topple over into mawkishness, and Wendy is 
always pushing it in that direction. Miss Cooper’s 
Peter puts up a robust opposition to any such process, 
and will therefore, I surmise, be viewed with suspicion 
by the extremists of Barrie-ism for whom lushness is 
all. Moderate Barrie-ites who see in ‘ Peter Pan’ a 
rare children’s play if only the actors will save Barrie 
from himself, will welcome Miss Cooper’s defiance of 
the traditional prettyness, and they will accept with 
gladness a strutting, bare-legged captain of the lost 
army whose boyish sovereignty brooks no challenge or 
dispute. This shock-headed Peter, Arcadian, pagan, 
plough-boy Peter keeps the balance of the play and is 
the proper antidote for Wendy, working like healthy 
yeast in the rich, damp cake which Wendyism may so 
easily become. 

Most of the parts are well played. Mr. Franklyn 
Dyall’s Hook is, correctly, a knave of style, one who 
has not dropped his breeding overboard but can give 
an air to piracy. Mr. Donald Searle’s Slightly is a 
vivid, precious simpleton, and Miss Lila Maravan’s 
Wendy is as tender as the new Peter is tough. Less 
happy was the casting of Mr. Jack Raine as Mr. Dar- 
ling. Are we to understand that Mr. Darling did not 
go to the office but earned his living in the male chorus 
of musical comedy? Why should not the old Darling- 
Hook partnership be maintained? An actor of Mr. 
Dyall’s quality would be as much at home in the 
nursery as on the quarter-deck. 


Verse 
LOVE PROFANE 


hee I have sealed your closing eyes 
With the last kisses of love’s harvesting— 
Tired little kisses—and we drift to sleep, 
Happy with love assuaged yet sorrowing. 


To us, who under the forgiving skies 

To passionless depths sink deep, 

Yet still the image of our sin behold— 

That sin which is our glory and our shame, | 
And older than the world, as love is old— 
How beautiful were death, if now death came. 


THEO VAN BEEK 
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Letters to the Editor 


q The Editor of the SatuRDaY REVIEW welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

q Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

ters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
= ‘should pore us by ‘the pirst post on Wednesday. 


CONSERVATISM AND TARIFF REFORM 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw 


SIR,—As a matter of tactics I agree with Mr. Ryder 
that the Conservatives should drop Tariff Reform until 
they are in a position to carry it with the aid of the 
Labour Party, because that party is the only one capable 
of removing the suspicions and prejudices entertained by 
our working classes against any fiscal measure proposed 
by another party. But Labour is at present nominally 
on the side of Free Trade, and some time must elapse 
before it is driven by facts and necessity to change its 

licy. 

But I cannot agree with Mr. Hodson that any good is 
likely to result from conducting a propagandist cam- 
paign for the purpose of converting the electorate by 
means of abstract argument. It is very doubtful 
whether any man has ever sacrificed a cherished illusion 
until he has suffered severely for holding it. 

With the advent of dearer raw material, high wages 
and prohibitive foreign tariffs, the days of our great 
export trades are numbered, even when that very 
shadowy event, the resettlement of Europe, shall have 
materialized, say, a quarter of a century hence. In 
the meantime the tide of events is flowing irresistibly 
towards high wages, stabilization of employment, re- 
striction of the population, and probably some increase 
of prices, with Protection as their inevitable comple- 
ment. The era of our cheap and nasty civilization, with 
its teeming slums and its empty countryside, has gone— 
let us hope never to return. 

I am, etc., 
L. TAYLOR 

Royal Societies Club, S.W. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—As one of the Conservative candidates who 
was defeated at the General Election, I should like 
to express my complete agreement with Mr. Hodson’s 
letter in your issue of December 22, and with the 
views he puts forward. In normal times I do not con- 
sider that Protection is necessarily the ideal fiscal 
system for this country to adopt, but in view of the 
abnormal conditions at present existing, it appears to 
offer the best hope of alleviating unemployment. It 
was surely for this reason that Protection was advo- 
cated by the Prime Minister, and if it is now to be 
abandoned as part of the Conservative programme, 
what other remedy have we to offer as a cure for our 
present ills? We can hardly with any sincerity advo- 
cate Free Trade on the very platforms from which but 
a few weeks ago we were denouncing it. 

The great need of the moment would appear to be 
a drastic overhauling of our organization in every con- 
stituency rather than the jettisoning of our principles, 
and if the future is faced in this spirit, and the applica- 
tion of Protection carefully explained to the electorate, 
there is every reason to believe that the next General 
Election will reverse the verdict of the last. This seems 
to be more in accordance with the traditions of the 
Conservative Party than a panic-stricken search for a 
Scapegoat or a new policy to suit the whim of the 
moment. 

I am, etc., 
CHARLES PETRIE 


Carlton Club, S.W. 


A BETTER KIND OF CAPITAL LEVY 
To the Editor, of the Saturpay REVIEW 

SIR,—The Capital Levy plank in the Labour plat- 
form seems likely enough to break under the combined 
weight of free discussion and prejudiced criticism to 
which it has recently been subjected. Few people 
outside the ranks of the Labour P will be sorry to 
hear the final crack as it gives way, for the tree which 
furnished the plank is suspected of having grown in 
a foreign thicket, watered by Communist rain. 

The moral principle underlying Capital Levy is none 
the less unanswerable, and it is admitted, even by its 
detractors, that there is something manifestly wrong, 
when millions are struggling on a bare subsistence 
wage at a time when there exists in the country wealth 
sufficient, if more evenly distributed, to ensure a pro- 
gressive standard of living to all. Opposition has 
been registered rightly to the present proposal on the 
grounds that it would fetter the expansion of business 
and place a premium on private enterprise, by deflecting 
accumulated profit (i.e., capital) from its customary 
function of promoting trade to that of financing the 
State, and by depriving the individual of his main 
incentive to work, if we are to take from him what is 
his own by right of superior initiative. 

Clearly then the ideal Capital Levy would be one 
that raised our standard of living and at the same time 
gave an impetus to industry. There are two ways of 
attaining the former objective :— 

(1) Cheap production. 

(2) High wages. 

The first method we have experienced. We have 
found that while it extends the purchasing power of 
a certain section of the community, particularly the 
salaried classes, with fixed incomes, it is of no benefit 
to the working man. His wages are cut in order that 
cheapened production may be possible (this is the 
tendency all over the country to-day), or he is at the 
mercy of a sliding scale which automatically deprives 
a of any chance of bettering his condition as prices 

all. 

As an alternative to this vicious circle, suppose now 
that all the employers in this country agreed to pay 
forthwith all wages and clerical salaries on a basis 
fixed at, let us say, 50 per cent. higher than the rates 
at present obtaining, and furthermore decided not to 
increase the price of their products in any way, but 
to meet this charge out of capital. What would be 
the immediate result of such a move? 

We would have a public with a 50 per cent. increased 
spending power, able to buy freely where before strict 
economy was necessary, and able to purchase over a 
wider range than heretofore, be it in food, clothing, 
amusement, or travel. The repercussion on business 
would be felt almost instantly, and within a year or 
less the manufacturer would be paying increased 
wages out of increased demand for his goods, and 
since the latter inevitably makes for cheaper 
duction, profits would be as good or better than 
formerly. The National Exchequer would benefit from 
an increased field of operation for income-tax, and 
swollen receipts would be available either for a 
lightening of the rate of taxation or for paying off 
debt. 

In brief: Such a scheme would entrain the dis- 
appearance of much, if not all, poverty, and the 
present Capital Levy proposal would lose its principal 
raison d’étre. 

I am, etc., 
A. J. R. FRASER TAYLOR 

11, Westbury Park, Bristol 


WHAT IS THE USE OF A BATTLESHIP? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Having observed that the SatrurpDAy REVIEW 
devotes rather more attention to naval matters than is 
customary with literary weeklies, I would like to bring 


to your notice the report of an alleged interview with 
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Sir Percy Scott which recently appeared in what was 
once a Conservative evening paper. 

In this interview Sir Percy is represented as inquiring 
why, if battleships are invulnerable to the torpedo, the 
Russian battleships ran away from the Japanese tor- 
pedo-boats in the Russo-Japanese war? I do not claim 
to know much about battleships or about the Russo- 
Japanese war, but I think I am right in saying that 
the battleships concerned were far inferior to those 
which we possess to-day, and that they were caught 
napping while at anchor in an unprotected harbour. 

Sir Percy is also reported to have cited a similar 
incident in the Great War when “‘ our battleships ran 
away from a tiny German submarine.’’ I remember 
reading in Mr. Winston Churchill’s interesting book 
that on one occasion, early in the war, a false alarm 
was raised that there was a submarine in Scapa Flow, 
and that Admiral Jellicoe decided to remove the fleet to 
another anchorage until the necessary defences at 
Scapa Flow had been prepared, but that was surely 
only a very natural precaution. Perhaps, however, 
Admiral Scott was thinking of some other incident, of 
which I have no knowledge. 

The report then attributes to Sir Percy the opinion 
that in war-time our battleships will hide away, and 
that instead of battleships we should have aeroplane- 
carriers which, if attacked, would take to flight. Sir 
Percy, in fact, would represent Britannia as an agitated 
dame, gathering up her skirts to facilitate flight, and 
protesting volubly as she scuds away that she is mis- 
tress of the sea. I question whether this quaint conceit 
will appeal to Englishmen and Englishwomen. On the 
contrary, it is, I would submit, extremely alarming to 
those who, while lacking in technical knowledge, are 
— jealous for our maritime supremacy. 

ne hesitates to suggest that Sir Percy has been 
wilfully misrepresented. On the other hand, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that an officer of his reputation really 
means that British ships should always present their 
sterns to the foe. Is it too much to hope that he will 
remove the misgivings which the remarks attributed 
to him have aroused, and that he will allow your 
readers to know exactly what he meant to convey ? 


I am, etc., 
ANson WEST 


LOCAL OPTION AND PROHIBITION 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—The Carlisle experiment is referred to by Mr. 
D. C. Dering as seemingly the ideal to be aimed at 
on the question of licensing. It may be pertinent to 
point out that we were given to understand at the time 
that this tentative scheme was only to be a war 
measure, and that the ordinary licensing position would 
be restored when hostilities came to an end. Why it 
is still kept up goodness only knows, unless it is to 
give a few State officials a few more salaries. State 
trading in liquor is not wanted by the public, and is 
even looked at askance by many as not only a monopoly, 
but as a sign of Government support of the idea of 
‘* Trusts,’’ of which in various spheres we already 
have too many. 

Private competitive enterprise is obviously the best 
proved means of encouraging improvements in all 
channels in this old world, and it is generally recognized 
that immediately any Government steps in as a kind 
of monopolist, whatever is affected at once ‘‘ hangs 
fire’’ or deteriorates. State Purchase is obviously only 
advocated by those whose wish is to abolish the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic beverages altogether at 
some future opportune time. 

I am, etc., 
J. ANDERSON 


Kensington 


To the Editor of the SatuRrDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Pace suggests in his letter of Decem- 
ber 15 that a difficulty arises with Local Option, 


because he says ‘‘ its main supporters are prohibitioni 
at heart.” You, Sir, invite ‘‘ genuine 
matters of public interest.’’ My opinion is that no 
reflection is passed on a measure because of certain 
convictions those who vote for it may have. The point 
which has to be decided is whether Local Option is 
right in principle. If it cannot be accepted as demo. 
cratic, or if it does not sufficiently place the havoc 
oo oe in the country upon the heads of the 
people themselves, then dismiss Local ion altoge 
from national life. 

If Local Option is not democratic, neither is oy; 
method of electing our M.P.’s. I was told recently 
by a high authority that when the Licensing Bill of 
1921 was being discussed in Committee, the brewers 
sought very hard to get Monmouthshire excluded from 
Wales for the purpose of allowing Sunday opening of 
public-houses. When it was seen that the majority 
of the Committee was against the suggestion, it is 
reported that a drink advocate said: ‘‘ Let us put the 
matter to the vote of the people.’’ The trade, therefore, 
cannot be against the principle of Local Option. 

I am, etc., 
A, JEANS Courtney 
Wesley Manse, Wigton 


MINORITY VOTES 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—The most striking result of the election is the 
large number of members returned by minority votes. 
Something must be done about this ; but not only would 
any general measure of second ballot, alternative vote 
or proportional representation mean a fresh General 
Election very shortly, but the present Parliament will 
be no place for an adequate discussion of the various 
considerations involved. 

I suggest that, as an emergency measure, a second 
ballot should be taken at once in the constituencies 
where three or more candidates went to the poll. There 
is no constitutional difficulty. Without a dissolution, 
it would be quite possible for the new Parliament to 
pass a short Bill declaring seats vacant as per schedule, 
the two leading candidates at the last election to have 
been duly nominated, and that the returning officers 
should take a fresh poll as between such candidates. 

There is no need to speculate as to the result of such 
fresh election upon the fortunes of any political party. 
Such considerations are of little importance comp 
with securing that no constituency shall be represented 
by a member who is opposed to the views of a majority 
of the electors. I am, etc., 


J. Scott DuckERs 
Chancery Lane, W.C.2 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
To the Editor of Tue Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—The personal question which Mr. Cripps puts 
at the end of his letter compels me again to solicit the 
hospitality of your columns. I cannot acquit him of 
discourtesy in asking me, an Englishman, what luck I 
wished the Germans when “the Day”’ came. Mr. 
Cripps is perhaps sufficiently answered when I reply 
that I left the British Army with the rank of captain 
after four and a-half years’ service in the late war, and 
that I hold the Queen’s medal for the second Boer 
War. 

I have not misrepresented your correspondent’s 
argument. He professed confidence in France, among 
other reasons, because, having the power to destroy us, 
she had not yet used it. In asking him what was his 
attitude towards Germany prior to 1914, I clearly 
implied that a like confidence might have left us 
defenceless against that particular potential foe—as it 
may do again against new ones. 

I am, etc., 
Epmunp B. p’AUVERGNE 

14, Newton Mansions, W. 
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WHITEWASHING GERMAN FINANCE 


Germany's Capacity to Pay: A Study of the 
Reparation Problem. By Harold G. Moulton 
and Constantine E. McGuire. The McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York and London. 


HIS is one of the investigations in International 

Economic Reconstruction, carried out by the Insti- 
tute of Economics, established by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. The Institute has an imposing 
list of officers and trustees, and Mr. Harold Moulton, 
one of its directors, and part-author of this book, ex- 
plains in the preface that its purpose has been ‘‘ to 
make as complete a diagnosis as possible of Germany’s 
economic condition and of her ability to continue to 
make reparation payments.’’ Such an examination, 
carried out by an impartial body, was very much 
wanted; but the investigation made is chiefly valuable 
as showing how unsatisfactory the results of any such 
inquiry must be into the economic condition of any 
nation, and how difficult it is for those who conduct it 
not to be misled. 


For instance, in an examination of Germany’s foreign 
trade balance during the period 1894-1903—long, it 
will be noted, before war and currency depreciation 
introduced confusion into German figures—it is shown 
that during this period the interest and shipping income 
was insufficient to meet the adverse trade and specie 
balance, by an average of about 150 million marks (74 
million pounds) a year. But this gap ‘‘ was, apparently, 
more than supplied from the other invisible sources, as 
the growth of foreign investments during the period 
indicated.’’ In fact, not only was there no such gap, 
but during the twenty years before the war Germany 
increased her foreign investments by 8,000 million 
marks, or 400 million pounds, an average of twenty 
million pounds a year. In other words, the figures of 
‘‘ invisible ’’ imports and exports are, necessarily, to a 
great extent guesswork. 


That Germany should be treated with the most scru- 
pulous fairness when her financial performances are 
judged, all sportsmanlike readers will agree. But 
Messrs. Moulton and McGuire carry tenderness to an 
extreme that rather defeats its object, because it makes 
one question their judgment or their impartiality. It 
may be correct to argue in extenuation of Germany’s 
failure to balance her Budget that ‘‘ either unemploy- 
ment doles or work had to be provided for the return- 
ing armies, lest acute social unrest, if not outright 
Bolshevism, develop’; and that the Government was 
obliged to stimulate industry with subsidies and to take 
on extra employees ‘‘ in order to take care of those who 
could not obtain employment elsewhere *; but when we 
are told that ‘‘ enormously high prices had to be paid 
for the raw materials and supplies required for the 
railroads and other Government enterprises,’’ one feels 
inclined to question whether there would have been any 
such necessity if the German Government und people 
had really wanted to improve the financial position, 
instead of being, very naturally, tempted to let it grow 
as bad as possible, with a view to evading reparation 
payments. 

But it is when our authors set out to prove that 
‘* paper-currency inflation once fully under way cannot 
be checked” that they show most clearly the inability 
to distinguish facts, into which they have been led by 
the puzzling nature of their investigation. For this is 
simply not true. And the examples of many countries 
that they quote to prove it show that it is not true. 
In France, in America, in England—after the Napo- 
leonic war and again now—and in Austria, paper 
currency inflation, once fully under way, has been not 
only checked but stopped. 


29 December 1923 


THE BRONTE COUNTRY 


Bronté Moors and Villages. By Elizabeth South. 
wart. Bodley Head. 15s. net. 


T HE country of the Brontés is by no means tempt- 
ing to the tourist in search of the softly 
picturesque. It was a fit nurse for the grim little 
group of writers who alone have made it famous. No 
more suitable background for those young “ female 
Titans ” could have been found than— 

Where, behind Keighley, the road 

Up to the heart of the moors 

Between heath-clad showery hills 

Runs, and colliers’ carts 

Poach the deep ways coming down, 

And a rough, grimed race have their homes. 
It is, as Miss Southwart describes it, ‘‘a stretch of 
wild hills and rocks and yawning quarries; of harshly 
outlined fields, with the relentless moors creeping up 
to their black walls, waiting for the first moment of 
forgetfulness to take back what has been wrung from 
them. . . . A merciless country, that takes its toll 
of life on snowbound moor, the pit and the quarry.” 
You must know it, ere to you it will seem worthy of 
your love. Miss Southwart knows it intimately, and 
evidently appreciates its peculiar characteristics as in- 
tensely as did the Bronté sisters. She has given an 
admirable description of the whole district, with 
sketches of its inhabitants, which is both interesting in 
itself and highly valuable as a commentary on the 
works of the Brontés. She is clearly imbued with 
admiration for those remarkable pioneers of feminine 
independence, and knows their writings so well that 
she is able to interweave them with their topographical 
environment so closely that no dissociation is possible. 
She has found an excellent artistic colleague in Mr. T. 
Mackenzie, whose thirty-six illustrations combine with 
the text to give a vivid impression of a strange and 
haunting district. 


IRELAND 


The History of Ireland. By Stephen Gwynn. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. 


R. GWYNN is a man of letters, and hence he 
Mus written a very pleasing book. Indeed, he has 
gone far, in our opinion, towards conquering what is 
perhaps the greatest foe that Ireland has had to con- 
tend with throughout her long dull and bloody history. 
We need hardly say we allude to the indifference on the 
part of the rest of the world to what went on there. 
It is not the fault of the Irish. But so it is. Ireland 
is a small country, a poor country, a country where 
hardly anything has happened on a really heroic scale ; 
she has been conspicuous chiefly by her misery. We 
must sadly confess that the Tain Bo Cuailgne, or Cattle 
Raid of Cooley, is not the Iliad, and never will be; 
we follow with difficulty the wearisome details of the 
early period of Irish history, even Brian Boru shines 
across the ages with but a misty radiance, and St. 
Malachy owes a good deal to St. Bernard. 

On the Pisgah height of Mr. Gwynn’s last page we 
find : 

The end of the evolution is not yet. But whether Ireland 
after a period of unrest accepts willingly her piace among the 
British Dominions or no, her position can never be the same 
as theirs. They are offshoots; she is a parent State, one of 
the mother nations. The power of the Irish race diffused 
over the world may be often exaggerated, yet Ireland is one 
of the world Powers, and perhaps chiefly for the same reason 
as in her golden age. She has remained a missionary nation. 
. . . The same bent of mind which sends Irishmen into 
missions sends them into politics. They are a race of 
propagandists; and they have also shown a talent for rule. 
It has long been a commonplace to say that they governed 
every country except their own. The future will have to tell 
us whether this was by reason of English rule in Ireland or 
no. 

We can but hope for the best, though American 
evidence is somewhat doubtful; there comes to our 
mind, also, the warning sentence of one who had every 
reason and every wish to sympathize with the aspira- 
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‘tions of the Irish people: ‘‘The Celts are not among 
the progressive initiative races, but among those which 
supply the materials rather than the impulse of history, 
and are either stationary or retrogressive.”’ 

That England has dealt with this race in a wise or 
kindly spirit we should be the last to assert, though in 
later times we have often found considerable difficulty 
in seeing exactly what the Irish grievances were. But 
the English have never tried to understand the Irish, 
and they could not have understood them if they had 
tried. English political thinking is mainly done by the 
solid and well-to-do upper middle-class, and such 
a stratum can hardly be said to exist in Southern 
Ireland even now. One result of this imperfect econo- 
mic development has been that there has been no sort 
of career for Irishmen of talent at home. Even Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor, to his country’s loss, spends a good 
deal of his time on the Saxon shore, and the notable 
Irishmen of the past two hundred years are not, with a 
few striking exceptions, thought of in connection with 
their native land ; excepting, perhaps, that people occa- 
sionally wonder how it came to produce them. 

Mr. Gwynn tells his story with fairness, and knows 
how to blame as well as to praise his own people. Of 
Robert Emmet he says: ‘‘ His conspiracy, which came 
to a head in July, 1803, was the work of a mind 
boyishly ingenious and ingenuous; the projected 
attempt to seize Dublin Castle never even got near 
the gates ; the little mob of armed men suddenly emerg- 
ing on the street attacked Lord Kilwarden’s coach, 
which happened to be passing, and killed the old judge ; 
this was their only deed.’’ Quite sufficient one would 
think, though, by the way, did not Emmet’s followers 
kill Colonel Brown? Emmet was no boy; he was 
twenty-five, and had a good deal of history behind him. 
Strange how a little rhetoric makes people remember 
Emmet, and forget all aLout Lord Kilwarden. But 
Ireland is nothing if not rhetorical. 


GUERCINO 


Drawings by Guercino. By Archibald G. B. Russell. 
Arnold. 25s. net. 


w= the history of taste in England comes to be 
written, the modern revival of interest in seven- 
tenth century art will make an interesting chapter. That 
an age heir to impressionist discoveries should turn to 
the gods of Sir Joshua Reynolds is remarkable. But in 
their work is an element which impressionism and the 
cult of visual appearance most lack—well-organized de- 
sign. Hence, with the swing of the pendulum against 
impressionism, the rediscovery of the Carracci, Poussin, 
and their like; whereof this well-produced book is a 
welcome product. Mr. Russell’s introduction, as one 
would expect, is adequate and authoritative, and has 
the rare merit of using the plates to drive home the 
points of his text. He makes one curious slip, however, 
in referring to a friendship between Guercino and Cara- 
vaggio. Guercino did not go to Rome until 1621; 
Caravaggio died in 1609. The plates are well produced 
in half-tone, and have pale blue mounts, pleasantly re- 
miniscent of eighteenth century practice; and the con- 
venient arrangement on the page facing each one of 
particulars as to size, owner, history, &c., deserves 
praise and imitation. 

Guercino was not a great draughtsman. His grasp 
of form was slender, and was never reinforced by train- 
ing under a good master or in a good school. But he 
was both dexterous and versatile; and if formula and 
mannerism. are his chief stock-in-trade, they are never- 
theless graceful and effective. To look at five hundred 
drawings by him would be tiresome; but the twenty- 
five here reproduced show him at his best and most 
varied. The chalk studies mark him as a considerable 
master in that showy medium; but pen and wash, with 
its power of clean silhouette, and sharp opposition of 
lights and darks best suit his somewhat theatrical and 
sentimental temperament. Here, in his way, he is a 
master; dangerous to follow, but charming to collect. 


FOUR VOLUMES OF VERSE 


April and Rain. By Geoffrey Winthrop Young. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d. net. 


All the Year Round. By Eleanor Farjeon. Collins. 
5s. net. 


Fifty Christmas Poems for Children. Selected by 
Florence B. Hyett. Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net. 


The End of Fiammetta. By Rachel Arnaud 
Taylor. Grant Richards. 10s. 6d. net. 


is something fresh, jolly, and youthful 
about Mr. Young’s verses, so that his title is 
apt. He is afraid neither of platitude nor of senti- 
mentality; his eager verse hurries you along almost 
before you can notice either the, one or the other; his 
rhythms are jolly and various. But the merit of his 
book, which is considerable, lies in the quality of the 
temperament behind it, and so can hardly be illustrated 
by quotation. We must content ourselves with say- 
ing that Mr. Young’s message is spontaneous and 
worth giving. Heartiness and vocal joy, if there is the 
least hint of artificiality about them, are repugnant; 
but in Mr. Young there is no such hint. 


Miss Farjeon is not a stranger to the rare and 
memorable phrase which makes poetry; but in this 
new book she, too, is to be judged by a general air 
of charm, grace, and tenderness, rather than by any 
special flights. Her skill is so great that it must be a 
temptation to her. There is no moment to which she 
will not fit you a swift verse. Sometimes the apparent 
slightness of effort corresponds to a slightness of 
thought; there are things here which are no more 
than pieces of occasion. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, the note rises strong and thrilling, with that 
effect of physical excitement which only true poetry 
can give. 

The ‘‘ Fifty Christmas Poems’? make a small but 
admirable anthology: there is scarcely one of them 
that we could wish away. There are old traditional 
carols here; there is Blake; there is Robert Southwell ; 
there are Christina Rossetti and Alice Meynell, Mr. 
Hardy and Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton; there is 
also John Milton. But, indeed, the riches would take 
too long to enumerate, and there is no playing down 
to the child—a common modern vice. Miss Hyett 
realizes that children, being so good, need and caa 
appreciate the best. 


To what a different world do we turn in the poems 
of Mrs. Taylor! We mean no disparagement when 
we say that what chiefly impresses us about her book 
is its bulk; for, when no page falls below a fair 
standard, we must accept the saying of a great deal as 
evidence that the writer has a great deal to say. The 
variety of form is as remarkable as the unity of note: 
passion and protest, despair, anger, acquiescence, and 
again passion—passion, indeed, all the time—express 
themselves in every sort of rhyme and rhythm. There 
is much too much about ‘‘ dark, unhappy dreams ”’ 
and ‘‘strange immemorial gardens,’’ and the Swin- 
burnian rest of it: sometimes a perfectly sincere idea 
droops to an unfortunate colloquialism : 


Never in you must I dissolve to death : 
I will not have you drown yourself in me. 
Avoid the deadly sin. Crush not the breath, 


The sacred rights of personality. 


But certainly, every now and then, Mrs. Taylor 
does strike out some lines of real poetry. 


The general feeling one gets in reading the book is 
of wandering endlessly down corridors where the light 
is painful and the air heavy, and each tapestry, no 
— how new or how gorgeous, reminds one of the 
ast. 
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CO-EDUCATION 


Bedaies, a Pioneer School. By J. H. Badley, Head 
Master. With 12 illustrations and a chart. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


M R. BADLEY started in 1893 in a very small way 
what is now a flourishing school on the co- 
education system with ample grounds and buildings. 
He argues his case a little solemnly and heavily; but 
he is able to point to considerable success among his 
pupils and a general tradition of freedom which cer- 
tainly sounds invigorating. It is so far secure that 
punishment is on the wane. The differences of develop- 
ment between boys and girls are carefully considered, 
and an official report of this year is quoted which states 
that ‘‘ the variations between individuals of the same 
sex are no less great, if not even greater, than between 
the sexes.’’ In their teens boys and girls each in turn 
take the lead in quickness of intelligence and even in 
weight. Nothing is said, so far as we have gathered, 
of the leaving age of the school, and many a girl of 
18 is more of a woman than a boy of 20 is of a man. 
Excesses of sentiment between the sexes are, it is 
said, rather put off than encouraged by studying 
together. Chapters in the volume are contributed by 
several of the staff, including an old boy returned as a 
master, Mr. Zilliacus, one of the foreigners, we 
presume, who have come to the school as a result of 
its reputation abroad. 

There is much to be said for not specializing till 
16, if the general ground covered means anything solid 
which will lead to an enlargement of taste and intelli- 
gent pleasure in later life. We rather wonder whether 
the many subjects taken at Bedales can make any real 
impression in the short time there seems to be for 
them, especially as the pupils are expected to teach 
themselves rather than to be taught. Bedales sends 
most of its boys, we notice, into commerce, farming, 
and engineering. They should certainly be capable of 
looking after themselves, for at school they make their 
own beds and do other unpleasant but necessary duties. 
We should be glad to see the school working on an 
ordinary day, for what is said of it is of high interest, 
and the details at the end show a steady rise in 
numbers, apart from the depression caused by the war. 
In noting the success of Mr. Dolmetsch as a teacher 
of music pupils on easy lines of rapid advance, Mrs. 
Radice says, ‘‘ He finds them as innocent as children 
in any good home of conventional school tricks.’’ This 
sentence is unfortunately vague, like the remarks about 
the religious teaching of the school 


DEVON AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Small Talk at Wreyland. By Cecil Torr. Third 
Series. Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


OOLISH reminiscences, full of stale jokes, are 
F published by people who remember nothing worth 
while, and cannot write. An antiquary and scholar, 
like Mr. Torr, who has travelled without losing his 
observant love of his Devonshire folk, makes a very 
different sort of book. His ‘ Small Talk’ is as_ in- 
vigorating as Haytor, and worthy of the valley which 
produces the most brilliant apples we have ever seen. 
Our only regrets about this ‘‘ Third Series ’’ of remi- 
niscences are that it is not longer, and that it lacks an 
index, which Cambridge should have supplied. The 
old country ways need their chroniclers, for they are 
fast disappearing. Yet they have, as the author 
shows, more good sense about them than the opera- 
tions of some wasters of ratepayers’ mioney to-day. 
A Vicar of Widdicombe produced in 1814 a vindica- 
tion of Tiberius, who must have gone to Heaven, 
because Dante met him there. Parsons were scholars 


then and later. How many now, we wonder are - 
writing histories like Creighton’s in a country recto > 
The notes by Mr. Torr’s grandfather take us back to 
the precise and sensible age of Jane Austen. There 
is a good deal about French prisoners of war, who 
were confined in various parts of the country, and had 
an unhappy time, except when a generous and broad- 
minded man like Walter Scott smuggled them out to 
dine at his house. 


The war memorials of recent years often reveal 


local pride and ignorance of good taste. That at’ 


Moreton Hampstead has been closed in between two 
later buildings, until it looks ‘‘like one of the New 
Poor between two Profiteers.’’. Keen criticism is also 
directed against the ‘‘ facts ’’ of modern school-books. 
and the casual treatment of ancient bequests. Mr. 
Torr suggests that our impoverished ideas of com- 
memoration might gain by taking on the Greek 
methods of personification. Rather, we think, the 
Roman. Professor Lethaby, in his recent book, dis- 
covers the ‘ Genius of London ’ in an elegant statuette, 
Walking in a hurry, we have been worried by the two 
sign-posts the author mentions, which give 1} and 2 
miles from Chagford within a few yards, and gene- 
rally local indicators seem to think that everybody 
wants to reach Dartmoor prison, and no other destina- 
tion matters. Still, one can ask the way, if anybody is 
about. The best of the Devon folk show an old-world 
courtesy which, we fear, is going fast everywhere. 
It is likely to flourish with a squire like Mr. Torr, 
though his shrewd humour must sometimes puzzle 
his neighbours. We cannot resist the following 
example : 


Instead of putting up masts and flags in towns, people might 
take down the advertisements, just for a day, to celebrate some 
great event. That might make the streets look nice. But if 
they really must put up something, they might at least choose 
something that would be less dismal than a show of flags on a 
wet day. They might try wreaths and flowers in enamelled 
iron. I have seen daffodils like that, highly recommended for 
back-gardens in large towns, where real plants will not grow. 
The leaves look green and fresh all through the year, and you 
bring the flowers out whenever you please, as the iron stalks 
are hollow and fit on to long pins between the leaves. 


A MUMMERS’ PLAY 


The Famous Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall. 
By Thomas Hardy. Macmillan, 6s. net. 


Ta draw like the primitives is the ideal of those 
decorative artists who reject as lumber the 
lesson of the centuries; they forget, perhaps, that 
whatever else the pseudo-primitive may achieve, it 
must, at any rate, always be sophisticated. It is 
doomed to forswear the very ideal by which it sup- 
poses itself inspired. We are a little afraid that Mr. 
Hardy, in adapting the old and haunting legend of 
Tristram and Iseult for mummers, has fallen into a 
simiiar fallacy. Anybody who has ever seen real 
rustics at the traditional mummers’ business knows 
how poignant their ineptitude.can be. The falling 
short by the standards of sophistication is in itself 
success. You find yourself wanting to cry because you 
want to laugh. But how far is it possible for an 
immensely matured and prodigiously educated genius 
like Mr. Hardy’s to recapture that simplicity? Sim- 
plicity is, indeed, one of his greatest gifts; he is often 
noblest when simplest; but that is when the bareness 
of phrase means economy, not when, as here, it means 
a simulated incompetence. We can believe that dia- 
logue of this sort can be effective on the stage, as 
any dialogue may be which leads up to action; but 
it cannot pretend to beauty on its merits: 


Q. IsEuLT: I’ve not beheld of late the man you mean; 
Maybe, my lord, you have shut him in the 

dungeon, 
As you did formerly ! 
You spell me better! 


K. Mark: 
And know he has felt full liberty for long, 
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And that you would have seen him, and much 


more, 

Had not debarred you one o’ those crosses 
which, 

Happily, scotch unlawful lovers’ schemes 

No less i sanct intents. If that good 
knig 

Dallies in Brittany with his good wife— 

So finger-white—to cheer her as he ought, 

*Tis clear he can’t be here. 


Q. Iseutt (with slight sarcasm): *Tis clear. You plead 
Somewhat in waste to prove as much. 


Is that poetical? Is it dramatic? Or this?— 


Q. Iseutt: Yet, Tristram, would my husband were but all! 
Had you not wedded her my namesake, oh, 

We could have steered around this other rock— 

Trust me we-could! why did yeu do it, why! 
Triumph did he when first I learnt of that, 
And lewdly laughed to see me shaken so. 


TrisTRaAM: You have heard the tale of my so mating her 
Twice told, and yet anew! Must I again? 
It was her sire King Howel brought it round 
In brunt of battle, when I saved his lands. 


The lyrics are better than the blank verse, but not 
one of them has that stark and yet exquisite rightness 
which distinguishes Mr. Hardy at his lyric best: the 
prologue, spoken by Merlin, is a fair specimen. It 
ends : 

I saw these times I represent, 

Watched, gauged them as they came and went, 

Being ageless, deathless! And those two 

Fair women—namesakes—well I knew! 

Judge them not harshly in a love whose hold on 
them was strong ; 

Sorrow therein they tasted af 

And deeply, and too long! 


We cannot think that those admirers of Mr. Hardy 
who consider such lines worthy of him are really pay- 
ing him the compliment they intend. We should ex- 
pect to find them arguing, next, that there are no dull 
places in the Twenty-third Iliad, or that ‘ Pericles’ is 
a good play. 

The grouping of the characters, whereby Tristram 
is confronted with one Iseult after the other, and the 
first overhears the pleadings of the second, can 
doubtless be utilized for excitement in performance; 
but a published book must be considered as a book. 
And it would be mere worthless adulation to pretend 
that Mr. Hardy’s playlet has added anything to the 
magic of that story which inspired Matthew Arnold’s : 


What voices are these on the clear night air? 
What lights in the court? What steps on the stair? 


and Tennyson’s : 


The night was dark; the true star set. Isolt! 
The name was ruler of the dark—Isolt? 


The book contains two beautiful drawings by the 
author. 


MR. DOUGHTY’S EPIC 


Wanderings in Arabia. The authorised abridged 
edition of ‘Travels in Arabia Deserta.’ By 
Charles M. Doughty. Duckworth. 20s. net. 


Travels in Arabia Deserta. By Charles M. 
Doughty. 2 vols. Cape, The Medici Society. 
3 guineas net. 


One, but quite irresistibly, Mr. Doughty’s 
stupendous story of his adventures in the deserts of 
Arabia has established itself as the supreme travel-book 
of our language. It is the masterpiece of traveller’s 
truth as Mandeville is the masterpiece of traveller’s 
fancy, and these books have become the alpha and 
omega of wanderers’ literature. It is impossible to 
envy Mr. Garnett his task of abridging a book whose 


very merit consists in its vastness, even as the specific 
quality of London is never apprehended in any of its 
parts, but exclusively in the vastness of it. So far as 
success is possible he has achieved it; but we are cer- 
tain that he would himself be the first to admit that the 
real measure of his credit lies in the urgency with which 
he sends the reader of the smaller edition to the 
unabridged version now so cheaply and felicitously pro- 
duced by Mr. Cape. 
* With so gaunt and austere a realism does Mr. 
Doughty present to us the epic of his wanderings, that 
the.armchair world we survey from the somnolence of 
our half-lives shrivels like a leaf and disappears at 
length in a puff of smoke. There is no world for us 
left but Arabia, and no humanity save this intrepid man | 
and the ravening bigots that encompassed him. What. 
a magnificent antidote is he for the saccharine sheikhs 
and the synthetic deserts with which recent literary 
ladies have presented us! ‘‘ These gracious Orientals 
are always graceless shortcomers at the last, and there- 
fore may they never thrive! ’’ That was his attitude 
towards them, and they knew it. But he was as for- 
biddingiy blunt about their religion as about their 
behaviour. Upon countless occasions nothing but a 
miracle seemed capable of saving him from the wrath 
of the Muslim—a. miracle, or but one moment’s for- 
swearing of.the faith that animated him. As well ask 
the torrid sand to change to wine in the palms of the 
hands! ‘‘ It had cost me little or naught to confess 
Konfuchu or Socrates to be apostles of Ullah; but I 
could not find it in my life to confess the barbaric 
prophet of Mecca and enter, under the yoke, into their 
solemn fools’ paradise.’’ Or again, and more expli- | 
citly, though Mahmoud gibber from the limbo of his 
suspension, and the spears of the faithful be pressing 
against the veins of his neck: ‘‘ Though ye gave me 
this castle, and the pits and the sacks of hoarded silver 
which ye say to be therein, I could not change my 
faith.’’ Never for one moment does he allow himself 
the facile indulgence of back-glancings towards the 
meadows and slow rivers of his homeland. The ob- 
vious literary trick and antithesis is gibberish to him; 
and rarely, very rarely, does he permit a breath of 
apprehension to leave his lips. He recalls that an in- 
fected hound has bitten him, and that some corruption 
is now breaking out of his body. ‘‘Ah! what hor- 
ror!’’ he cries for one swift instant, ‘‘ to die like a 
rabid hound in a hostile land!’’ But quickly enough 
he has recovered, and he is pursuing his desert path, 
observantly, grimly, starkly. 

Only a unique combination of the profound scholar 
and the lyric genius was capable of producing a tech- 
nique so sombrely suited to the desert’s emptiness or 
so musically expressive of the sudden spurting of its 
fountains. There is a sort of greatness which seems 
to invite a century’s imitation and to be complemented 
by it. But there is a more solitary and exalted great- 
ness, nobler in its quality, where any attempt at imita- 
tion is impertinent. This is the greatness of the 
Authorized Version and ‘ Moby Dick’ and ‘ Travels 
in Arabia Deserta.’ And who would dare to essay 
such writing as this? : 


The vulcanic field is a stony flood, which has stiffened ; 
long rolling heads, like horse-manes, of those slaggy waves 
ride and override the rest; and as they are risen they stand 
petrified, many being sharply split lengthwise, and _ the 
hollow laps are partly fallen down in vast shells, and in 
ruinous heaps of massy masonry. The lava is not seldom 
heaped as it were bunches of cords; the crests are seen also 
of sharp assy lavas, which has a likeness to molten metal. 
As we rode ‘further I saw certain golden-red crags standing 
above the black horror of lavas; they were sandstone spires 
touched by the scattered beams of the morning sun. 


There are times when it seems astonishing that the 
nineteenth century, which devoted itself so largely to 
conquests over matter, should have produced an 
achievement like this, so notable a victory of the soul. 
But Doughty, at least, belongs to no century, and his 
journey must be acclaimed, not so much as one nation’s 
pride, but an. episode in the epic of the human spirit. 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD’ 


The Enchanted Garden. By Henry Jame. For- 
man. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s.‘ . net. 


Towards Love. By Irene Rutherfo’ McLeod. 
Heinemann. 6s. net. 


The Ladies of Lyndon. By Margac. Kennedy. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE vicissitudes of married love must often seem 

exhausted as the subject-matter of fiction. But 
they are not, and cannot be, exhausted : the exhaustion 
of which we get so definite an impression is really in 
the mind of the author, and when the author has 
courage and freshness of perception, the subject comes 
up wearing its inexhaustibility on the face of it. Mr. 
Forman has not made much of it, because he has been 
content to dwell more on the trappings of romance than 
on the reality of emotion. He provides the sea and the 
remote island and the life blissful, idyllic, passionate : 
the call of the past—and the recall of the wild. 

Miss McLeod is at the opposite extreme. Her 
characters and their needs and fortunes are here and 
now: the book’s main—and great—merit is its intel- 
lectual integrity, the shining courage with which the 
most ordinary and most painful facts of experience are 
faced. It is true that the circumstances in which she 
places the people she creates are almost extravagantly 
exceptional. For a man to be separated from his wife 
because he is imprisoned for a long period as a con- 
scientious objector is possible. It happened during the 
war, as everybody knows. But it happened to very 
few people in proportion to the whole population, 
whereas the sort of emotional division which Miss 
McLeod indicates is present in thousands of homes to- 
day. Of course, Miss McLeod had to make her case 
particular : otherwise she would be a moralist and not 
a novelist. But there are particulars and particulars. 
The special griefs, doubts, pains, wounds of the war- 
period are appropriate to certain emotional situations 
which could not have arisen in the form in which they 
did arise, save in that connection; but neither Miss 
McLeod's picture of the trenches nor her picture of the 
cells is really vital to her artistic intention. The sort 
of sexual drift, deadness, alienation, rediscovery, that 
she describes is not only possible in other surroundings 
and at other periods, but is actually part of the living 
experience of many in every age and in every country 
where marriage is a relation, not purely primitive and 
carnal. ‘* Destroyed by subtleties these women are,’’ 
said Meredith: he might have added ‘‘ these men.’’ 
Modern marriage, like most other things, is rich in 
possibilities precisely in proportion as it is thick with 
dangers. If it is accepted with stolidity, stolidity is 
what it is likely to yield. For the young people with 
whom Miss McLeod deals—sensitive, restless, inquisi- 
tive, self-torturing, full of strange hungers and fan- 
tastic generosities, ambitious for that serenity of per- 
fection and harmony which their very natures frustrate 
—it is not impossible to come through victorious in 
the end, to make even the pangs of misunderstanding 
and alienation subserve a complete union: it is not 
impossible, but it is difficult. ‘‘ Only,”’ it will be said, 
“‘ young people of this sort are rare: the good old 
unimaginative jog-trot still suffices for most.’’ I won- 
der. The expressive folk, who can discuss and analyse 
their emotions, are not necessarily capable of more ex- 
quisite suffering, more baffling needs, than the folk 
who are considered comfortable merely because they 
are inarticulate. When it comes to relationships which 
make their demands simultaneously upon emotion, 
desire and will: upon nerves, moods and faiths—then I 
do not believe that it is easy or usual to be unimagin- 
ative in the sense of being comfortably indifferent. No 
lloubt Miss McLeod’s characters are exceptionally sen- 
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sitive; but a great many more men and women are 
exceptional than get the credit for it; and the 
lems which afflict these sensitives—the obscure harden. 
ing of heart which may follow inexplicably upon dif. 
ference of opinion : the infidelity of the senses in con. 
flict with the hearts longing to be faithful : the stir of 
a jealousy which the mind will not admit and the nerves 
will not deny—all these may be confronting the butcher 
the baker and the candlestick-maker at any moment. 
They are not the preserves of the intellectual exquisites 
and Miss McLeod never makes the mistake of writing 
about them as if they were. She is direct, uncompro- 
mising, but never brutal. She has the artist’s tender. 
ness with fallible human nature. 

Miss Margaret Kennedy’s name is new to me; if 
‘ The Ladies of Lyndon’ is a first book, it is remark. 
ably mature both in conception and in expression, 
Like ‘ Towards Love,’ it is concerned with the irreso- 
lution of the sensitive, but it errs a little in being too 
openly contemptuous of the comparatively insensitive, 
The book is long and involved, and contains several 
characters that never were on sea or land. But Agatha, 
the heroine, married ‘‘ suitably ’’ to a man much older 
than herself, who has a lot of money, a lot of relations, 
and a lot of good qualities, but absolutely no point of 
spiritual contact with his wife whatever, is well 
drawn. She is, of course, in love—in a way—with 
somebody else. She wobbles, and keeps up appearances 
through the greater part of a long book, while round 
her buzz and gossip and marry and dine and quarrel the 
numerous members of the family : and when at last she 
plunged, Fate steps in to summon her back into indeci- 
sion. Miss Kennedy has a pleasant effective style, 
which suggests epigram without straining after it; 
here is a typical description : 


She was a sensible, apple-cheeked young woman, with 
high academic qualifications, a morbid conscience and great 
personal humility: an ideal governess for the clever house- 
hold. 


The method, however, cannot really be conveyed ex- 
cept in a much longer passage; I choose one in which 
the largest emotional issues are faced : 


Since the death of her first-born, the luckless heir of 
Lyndon, she had steadily refused to bear children or had, 
rather, postponed the bearing of them to a more convenient 
epoch. She could not bring herself to face again the trials 
of that first year of wifehood. It had taught her, with an 
enduring shock, the nature of her hold her husband. 
She had felt him slipping from her at a moment when she 
stood in the most need of his supporting tenderness. 

It had been his obvious pity for her condition which had 
alarmed her. He had been much too considerate for her 
peace of mind. Never for a moment had he forgotten that 
her eclipsed beauty had made her an object of compassion. 
This attitude struck her as an insult; a piece of brutality 

_ thinly veiled by sentiment. She knew that she had lost all 
her real power over him and that he was behaving to her in 
accordance with his ideas of civility. His renewed ardour 
at her recovery of health and good looks had made her 
sure of this. And at that time she cared a great deal for 
his devotion. She did still. On his subjugation depended 
most of her own self-esteem. 


But the apparent maturity of method cannot alto- 
gether conceal a certain crudity of invention. We re- 
cognize the touch of what would seem to be a practised 
hand, but we are not sure that the practice has all been 
in the direction of perfection. The profiteer, for in- 
stance, is conventional, and his relation with his wife 
too cynically conceived. ; 

The contrast between Miss Kennedy and Miss 
McLeod, both of them tackling this familiar topic of 
marriage, is interesting. The former reveals in detail 
essential incompatibilities, or assumes possibilities of 
adjustment where little demand upon life is made : the 
latter chooses a marriage essentially right, and sees it 
through its difficulties. The former is unvaryingly 
subtle in language, not always so in imagination : the 
latter is occasionally violent in language, but always 
delicate and exact in appreciation of personality and 
mood. Neither of them hands on the topic unillumin- 
ated to the innumerable others who are certainly wait- 
ing to illuminate it afresh. 
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Round the Library Table 


A MISCELLANY 


OR many years I have been accustomed, when | 
feel the world is too much with me, to escape into 
some of the few open spaces of England, and to 
walk along the Icknield Way alone for a day or two, 
ferably along the Ridgeway from Goring to Ave- 
bury, as far as it still exists. So I welcome a little 
yolume by Lord Wyfold (Allen and Unwin, 3s. 6d. 
net) on ‘ The Upper Thames Valley,’ in which he 
writes about the White Horse, the Icknield Way, the 
Goring Gap, and ancient roads leading to it. The 
White Horse is undoubtedly a dragon, and almost 
equally indubitably neolithic, but I fear it is entirely 
mythic. I am hoping for some air-surveys soon to 
show the relation of the later neolithic and pre-Roman 
settlements to the camps and the barrows. Aeroplane 
surveying is one of the good results of the war; the 
cheapness of barbed wire is almost one of its worst 
sequel@, mitigated only by a corresponding cheapness 
of wirecutters. The Downs, where one used to roam 
free, are now entirely wired in. . 


I am afraid Lord Wyfold’s ingenious derivation of 
the word “‘ Icknield’’ from the Greek will not find 
acceptance among the pundits. The name sounds 
much older than the Christian times when the name 
of Sinodun (the hill of the Synod) may have been given. 
But it is dangerous to dogmatize. Our Ordnance Sur- 
vey, obsessed by the theory that Akeman Street can 
only have led to Akemanceaster (Bath), have renamed 
an ancient road and neglected the positive evidence of 
Camden’s map. The real Akeman Street ran to Dor- 
chester or Watlington by Princes Risborough. I have 
just been looking at some deeds concerning land at 
Monks Risborough, one side of which abuts on Akeman 
Street. These deeds, running from about 1250 to 
1600, conclusive evidence that the Survey is wrong, 
are to be deposited with the local Archeological 
Society, a practice which I commend to everyone who 
possesses old deeds for imitation. 


In furtherance, I presume, of the movement for the 
canonization of King Henry VI., Father Ronald Knox 
and Mr. Shane Leslie have just issued an account and 
translation of a few of ‘ The Miracles of King Henry 
VI.’ (Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d. net), 
taken from a semi-official document preserved in the 
British Museum. Mr. Leslie gives a good account of 
the manuscript, which seems to have been in the hands 
of a committee of inquiry in the reign of Henry VIII. 
After a lapse of over years from the date of the 
events, out of 77 miracles investigated, 23 were 
declared proved. This is quite strong evidence in their 
favour, except, of course, to those who disbelieve in 
miracles on principle. Father Knox’s annotations 
show that he might with advantage have called in 
a medizvalist in council. There is, for example, a 
miracle of a gamekeeper at Savernake, who, walking 
in the forest with his bow drawn, tripped and fell, the 
bolt (catapulta) going through his arm and severing a 
blood-vessel (vena). Father Knox, who is ten times 
the scholar I am, suggests that ‘‘ catapulta”’ is ‘“‘a 
particular kind of gun,’’ as it would have been in 
classical Latin, but is not in medieval, and says, quite 
correctly, that the blood-vessel must have been an artery, 
forgetting that, as at that time no one knew that 
arteries held blood ; vein it had to be. 


For the last few evenings I have been turning over 
the pages of John Galt’s novels and tales, more, I 
confess, in the hope of tracking down the deacon of 
Dumfries than of any plez-ure in renewing my acquaint- 
ance with them. The pawkiness of his characters 
amuses the reader for a short time, his Scotchmen are 
the ancestors of the heroes of the Kailyard school and 
of Barrie, his Canadians are an interesting supplement 
to the contemporary Americans of Fenimore Cooper, 


but he falls far below the standard of Scott or even of 
Christopher North and of Delta. Nevertheless, if you 
read only one of the stories at a sitting, I can promise 
a real entertainment from Mr. Roughead’s new 
volume, ‘ The Howdie, and Other Tales,’ by John 
Galt (Foulis, 7s. 6d. net), though it turns out that all 
of the pieces have been printed before. Galt is a 
realist, an accurate painter of Scotch life and character 
in the first third of the nineteenth century. The book 
is exceptionally well got up. 

* * 


The amateur has always been one of the mainstays 
of English scholarship, and among English scholars no 
amateur takes a higher place than Dr. Walter Leaf. 
His name is indissolubly bound up with Homeric 
studies, and as president of the Hellenic Society he was 
on the point of presiding over a complete study of the 
ancient geography of Asia Minor in an edition of three 
books of Strabo’s Geography, Books XII.-XIV., when 
the outbreak of war stopped all work on it. Now he 
realizes a part of this project by publishing ‘ Strabo on 
the Troad, Book XIII., Chap. I’ (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 25s. net), a neighbourhood which he is 
peculiarly able to deal with on account of having studied 
the topography of the Troad on the spot. 


It is worth noting that Strabo’s account of the 
Troad seems to have been derived from the works of 
another amateur scholar, Demetrios of Skepsis, ‘‘ rich 
well-born, and a scholar to the finger tips,’’ while Dr. 
Leaf has been guided in some of his theories by yet 
another English amateur, Philip Barker Webb, whose 
description of the site of Troy and identification of its 
rivers is marked by exceptional accuracy. As _ this 
chapter deals with Troy and its neighbourhood, and as 
Strabo was interested not only in history but in myth, 
Dr. Leaf has a wide field over which to range in 
elucidation of the various points raised, and profits 
by his opportunities to the full. Receiving with grati- 
tude this instalment of classical geography as it should 
be treated, one shudders to think of a complete Strabo 
on the same scale, or even the modified scheme of three 
books which the Hellenic Society proposed to itself. 
It is not given to many to raise such a monument of 
modern scholarship. 

* * 

Another work issued by the same Press is of excep- 
tional interest to the ordinary educated reader, who has 
been taught the history of Greece at her prime, and 
almost unconsciously adopted the notion that there is 
nothing more of value to learn about it. ‘ The Hellenistic 
Age’ (6s. net) consists of four essays by Prof. Bury, 
the sub-Rector of Exeter, Mr. Edwyn Bevan, and Mr. 
W. W. Tarn, on various aspects of Hellenistic civil- 
ization. Prof. Bury deals with its relations to civiliza- 
tion in general, Mr. Barber with Alexandrian literature, 
Mr. Bevan with its popular philosophy, and Mr. Tarn 
on ‘ The Social Question in the Third Century ’ (B.c.). 
This last is.a fascinating piece of reconstruction. He 
takes as his text the extraordinary security for a loan 
demanded of a wealthy and solvent city, which can 
only be explained by the fear of a social revolution. 
The economic disturbance in the century after Alex- 
ander caused by the enormous wealth of the East 
pouring into Greece had made the wealthy richer and 
the poor poorer. An examination of the accounts of 
Delos, recently published, shows that prices had risen 
greatly, specially for the necessaries of life. Wheat was 
double, oil—the only fat a poor man ever got—was 
between three and four times. There was a housing 
shortage, and rents were quadrupled. At the same 
time the total yearly wage of a skilled artizan in inter- 
mittent employment, as most of them were, was below 
the subsistence allowed to a slave. Trouble was 
naturally to be expected—and came in the form of 
revolution. LIBRARIAN 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 
For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 


Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 
1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 


.it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 


Allen and Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Marray 
Rasil Blackwell Herbert jenkioe Nash & Grayson 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 

urne Hodge tnam’s 
Gagpean & Hall Hurst & Blackett Routledge 
Collins Hutchinson Sam 

arrold Blount 

Fisher Unwin ‘ohn Lane, The Bodley 
Foulis Head Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Macmillan Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Melrose Werner 


2.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


3.—Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’? and ad- 
‘dressed to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay REVIEW, 9, King 
Street, London, W.C. 2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Fridav following publication 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 95. 
Ligs HIDDEN IN THESE LIGHTS A TIMELY GREETING. 
Who profits by it may escape a beating. 
Curtail a beast from danger well protected. 
Failure to solve it leaves one much dejected. 
The fault is trifling—say no more about it! 
What safety for old Priam’s town without it? 
Reverse a nag such as one finds in Shetland. 
Makes of a dry, at times a very wet land. 
Hard is man’s lot when this is so precarious. 
A deadly poison—spelt in ways most various. 
Besr from the cow, like koumiss from the she-horse. 
See him, in frail canoe, attack a sea-horse ! 
Three centuries ago I pulled a trigger. 
To let his go good Job declined with vigour. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 93. 


WHAT HAVE WE HERE? TWO OLD ROMANCES, TRULY ! 
SOME THINK THEIR AUTHOR WON HIS FAME UNDULY. 


In bygone days on many a hill it stood. 

Gives shelter to the creatures of the wood. 

Heard you its cry, so like a mocking scream? 

A thousand years of peace! Seductive dream ! 
_Curtail a plant to pharmacists well known. 

A natural defender of the throne. 

Apt to attack us when we put to sea. 

From its assaults safe may our sleeping be! 

Each one secured, sir, will increase our number. 
In arctic regions doth the waters cumber. 

I do not trust the tidings that he gave us. 

Had much; all coveted. From greed God save us! 


Solution of Acrostic No. 93. 
ibbe T 


H 
E! 1. Yaffle, Yaffingale, the green woodpecker. 
illenniu M “I... hear the garnet-headed yaffin- 
1 Oe gale mock them,’’—Tennyson. 
oblema N 
ause A 
phialte S? 2. The Nightmare, | 
ecrui T 
ce-fio E 
ewsmonge R 
erman Y 


OZ“ 


Acrostic No. 93.—The winner is Mr. John Lenni 
leigh, Murrayfield, Edinburgh, who has 


ie id Life in Devon,’ by Douglas Gordon, published "py 


Murray, and reviewed in our columns on December ; 5 under 
the title ‘A Devon Naturalist.’ Nineteen other competitors 
chose this book, thirty-two named ‘ The Collected Poems of 
John Masefield,’ &c., &c. 


Atso Correct: A. S. MacNalty, Baitho, Old Mancunian 
Mrs. J. Butler, Trike, Carlton, Varach, Gunton, Dolmar Oak. 
apple, Lady Duke, Mrs. Edward Bensley, Merton, Stellen. 
bosch, Buda, Boskerris, St. Ives, A. de V. Blathwayt, ang 
R. Ransom. 


Chambers, Mrs. Kelsall, Lethendy, Albert E. K Wherry 

A. Johnston, Doric, Arthur Mills, C.E.P., G. T., B. Alder, 
Bor, M, Story, Monks Hill, Nora H. Boothroyd, Hanworth’ 
J. B. Dick, and Lilian. P 


One Licut Wronc: C. E. C., Martha, Gay, A. Riley, 


Two Licuts Wronc: A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, D.L., Vic - 
Sellam; 


Ludus, Mrs. Mottram, C. J. Warden, Diamond, N. 0. 
Still Waters, C. R. Price, and F, M. Petty. All others more 


A. E. K. W. and BatrHo: Every archbishop is a bj 
surely, and I said ‘‘ once more behead,” implying that the 
unfortunate prelate had previously suffered decapitation. 


D. L.—Alternatives are not allowed, but words consi 
as good as the author’s are accepted. : nas 


OakapPPLe.—Puzzle is more general than Palindrome, there. 
fore better. 


BalTHOo.—Newfoundland is very famous for its cod-fisheries, 
Cephalopods are —- more numerous in warmer seas, |s 
not every living being a “‘creature”’? Sorry I cannot accept 
Praise (with a capital P). 

J. B. Dick.—Belated; acknowledged last week. 


No, 92.—One Licut Wronc: Still Waters. 


You 
might as well 
have the 
best— 


“The Stradivarius of Pianofortes” 

At the reduced price of 238 gns...for a Baby Grand 
and 166 gens. for an Upright a BLUTHNER represents 
by far the greatest piano value now obtainable. 

A few reconditioned used Pianos indistinguishable 


from new pianos are just now available at substan- 
tially lower prices. Deferred payments accepted. 


BLUTHNER & °-CO., LIMITED 


7-13 Wigmore St., London, W.1 
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Stock Market Letter 


Stock Exchange, Thursday Morning 


the window-dressing for which most of us frailer 
mortals entertain a fondness at this period of 

the year. We like to see our bank balances look as 
substantial as possible. Payments that can be put 
off until the New Year are conveniently shelved; 
cheques which, in the ordinary way, we carry about 
for days in our pocket-books, are paid in with prompti- 
tude just before the year ends. From the practical 
int of view, the habit of window-dressing at one’s 
bankers has its value, however noisily the superior 
rson cares to sniff. It is the custom for many 
bankers to scrutinise the lists of customers’ balances 
that are presented for their consideration early in the 
New Year. The account of a man who has an unduly 
low balance may be noted for future reference, and, 
although circumstances naturally govern each indi- 
vidual case, it is as well to make as respectable a 
showing as possible in one’s pass-book on New Year’s 


Eve. 


S UPERIOR persons profess a lofty contempt for 


* * * 


This is not to say, of course, that every effort 
should be strained in order to pay in every penny. 
Not infrequently it happens that bargains become 
available (at this season of the year) which financial 
requirements on the part of the sellers render it 
profitable for the shrewd buyer not to miss. Speaking 
in a general way, however, the sneers at the practice 
of window-dressing at one’s bankers should not be 
allowed to carry too much weight, for this very 
human failing, I beg leave to repeat, has a practical 
value at the end of the year. 


The capitalist, great and small, often wishes that 


he had a certain income coming to him in each month’ 


of the year. This list of securities will enable the 
investor to see how he can spread his money over 
sound stocks in such manner as will bring in dividends 
every month :— 


Security. Interest payable, Price. 
ueensland 1930 .. i and July .. 87 
ew Zealand 4% 1943-63 eb. and Aug. ee 87; 

Victory Bonds 4% ar. and Sept. g! 
Conversion 34% 1961.... April and Oct. ee 5 


ay and Nov. os 87 


Funding Loan 1960-90 .. 
June and Dec. +. 100 


War Loan 5% 1929-47 -- 

All these are full trustee stocks, with yields ranging 
from 44 per cent. to 5 per cent. on the money. If a 
preference be felt for Home Railway debenture issues, 
the interest on these becomes due in January and 
July, while most of the Home Railway preference 
dividends are payable in February and August. 


* * * 


Sales of British Government stocks can be carried 
out without expense, and at a good deal of saving of 
trouble, through the medium of Powers of Attorney. 
To people living in the country, this is, of course, a 
boon, and it may be added that a good many Londoners 
who find it difficult to attend to make the transfers 
personally at the Bank of England in the middle 
of the day, are also glad to take advantage of the 
facility which a Power offers. During the war certain 
of the fees charged by the Bank of England for Powers 
of Attorney were abolished, though in some cases these 


remain. In sending instructions for the sale of British 
Government stock, the.client, if he or she wishes to 
avoid personal attendances at the Bank of England, 
should ask that a Power of Attorney may be sent for 
signature, and, with the instructions, give the name, 
address, and description in which the account stands. 


This is a perfectly simple matter, and many brokers 


are glad, rather than otherwise, to take the slight 
amount of extra trouble involved in obtaining Powers. 
It ought to be added that some firms make a charge for 
preparing and acting upon these Powers of Attorney, 
though occasionally the brokerage on the sale of the 
stock is deemed sufficient to cover everything. 


* * * 


Many of the movements this week in Stock Ex- 
change prices are very mystifying to clients who do 
not realise the extrinsic causes of such fluctuations at 
the end of a year. Rises occur in such cases as those 
where finance and similar companies want to see their 
securities quoted as high as possible in December 3:1 
balance-sheets. It is not difficult to engineer an up- 
ward movement in an out-of-the-way stock at a time 
when people are doing little in Stock Exchange 
markets. A second set of conditions is introduced by 
the effect of options that fall due at the end-December 
Stock Exchange settlement. Firms that have taken 
money for the call of shares, and, in accordance with 
Stock Exchange convention, have bought half the 
stock, come in to sell it if there is no prospect of the 
options being declared, by reason of the prices having 
fallen. This accounts for quite a lot of the unexplained 
heaviness which prevails in certain issues. The balance 
of tendency is to let prices sag; though, when buyers 
appear at the end of December with their orders for 
*“new time,’’ that is, the mid-January account, this 
element introduces a spring of strength into markets. 
Those people who are puzzled by price movements, 
whether the latter be up or down, can be safely coun- 
selled to disregard them as affording no particular guide 
to the real value of their securities, seeing that the 
forces at work in Stock Exchange markets at the end 
of December are so often impelled by purely financial, 
as distinct from intrinsic reasons. 


* 


Stock Exchange curiosity looks round to see, on 
New Year’s Eve, what may be the cause of improve- 
ments in various shares known to be closely associated 
with ‘‘shops.”” The Kaffir market is the peculiar 
home of concerns in whose shares a ‘‘ shop’”’ stands 
behind the market counter. It used to be a fairly 
calculable proposition that Kaffirs would go better 
during the few days that stretch between Boxing Day 
and New Year’s Eve. As noticed in the previous para- 
graph, finance houses were in the habit of buying 
shares of companies in which they held substantial in- 
terests, the idea being, of course, to swell the paper 
value of their assets in balance-sheets made up to the 
end of the year. This pious practice died out, so far 
as Kaffirs were concerned, to a great extent during the 
war, but it is one for which the Stock Exchange eye is 
ever on the look-out, if only from the point of view of 
interested observation. As for public business, that is, 
of course, at a standstill, except in the way of clearing- 
up business details incidental to the last settlement in 
the calendar year. The one great aim of everybody— 
be he partner or clerk—is to get through the day’s 
work at top speed, and to carry forward what he can 
into the New Year. Janus 
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ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 
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ENGLISH REVIEW 
1/- JANUARY 1/- 


THE ROAD TO UNITY 
CURRENT COMMENTS 


ANATOLE FRANCE J. Lewis May 
A HOUSE MASTER'S BELIEF H. Trelawny-Ross 
A MEDICAL UTOPIA Frank G. Layton, M.R.CS., LR.CP. 
THE WICKEDNESS OF WANG-HI (Story) Rolf Bennett 
A NIGHT WITH AN ARAB FARMER 
IN TRANSJORDANIA Lord Raglan 
“ SAYS SERGEANT MURPHY * A. P. Garland 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EMILE COUE Dr. Axel Emil Gibson 
THE NEW ANTI-FEMINISM Austin Harrison 
MIGRATION ON THE GROUP NOMINATION 
PRINCIPLE Sir Arthur Yapp 
THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMAN K. E. Mackenzie 
POETRY: VIROCONIUM Mary Webb 
HEATHER MOORS Eileen M. Albrecht 
HER HEAVENLY REST (Story) Alan Sullivan 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE PICTURES Bertram Clayton 
JAZZOMANIA AND DEVIL DANCES H. Wrootham 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND TAXATION _Barrister-at-Law 


PILLORY—THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 
VERSUS FRANCE 
BOOKS — CORRESPONDENCE 


Post free to all 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION - 14/- 
of the World. 


HALF YEARLY _,, - 


4, DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


“WHO HEEDS NOT A PENNY 
SHALL NEVER HAVE ANY” 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, in far off 1829, wrote:— 


“It is saving, not getting, that is the mot 
riches, and there is no better way of turning por 
into C. apital than by a well-devised Life Assurance” 


A With Profit 


Endowment Assurance 
with the 
Standard Life Assurance 
Company 


is the finest means of doing this. 


SEND A POST-CARD FOR LEAFLET “AE” TO 
THE 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Established 1825, 


Head Office: 3, George Street, Edinburgh. 
LONDON: 110, CANNON STREET, E.C.4, and 
15a, PALL MALL, S.W.i. 

DUBLIN 59, DAWSON STREET 


29 December 1923 


BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED. 
(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 
DIVIDEND No. 323. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 22} 
per cent. (equivalent to 4s. 6d. per share) has been DE- 
CLARED, PAYABLE to Shareholders registered at the close 
of business on the 31st December, 1923, and to holders of Coupon 
No. 23 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will be CLOSED 
from the 1st January to 7th January, 1924, both days inclusive. 

Dividend Warrants will be dispatched as soon as possible 
after the final London Transfer Returns have been received and 
verified at the Head Office in Johannesburg. 

Coupon No. 23 attached to Share Warrants to bearer will be 
— at the Head Office, London Office, and Credit Mobilier 

rancais, Paris, on and after the sth February, 1924. Further 
intimation will be given by advertisement as to when Bearer 
Warrant Coupon No, 23 may be presented. 

Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by the London Office to 
Shareholders resident in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
will be subject to deduction of English Income Tax. 

Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by the London Office 
to Shareholders resident in France, and coupons paid by the 
Credit Mobilier Francais, Paris, will be subject to a deduction 
on account of French Income Tax and French Transfer Duty. 

‘By Order, J. H. JEFFERYS, 
London Transfer Office: Secretary to the London Committee. 
s, London Wall Buildings, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2. 
13th December, 1923. 
SPRINGS MINES, LIMITED. 
in the Transvaal.) 
IVIDEND No. 9. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 17} 
per cent. (equivalent. to . per share) has been 
DECLARED, PAYABLE to Shareholders registered at the close 
of business on the 31st December, 1923, and to holders of 
Coupon No. 9 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will be CLOSED 
from the 1st wo to 7th January, 1924» both days inclusive. 

Dividend Warrants will dispatched as soon as possible 
after the final London Transfer Returns have been received 
and verified at the Head Office in Johannesburg. 

Coupon No. 9 attached to Share Warrants will be payable at 
the Head Office and London Office of the Company on and 
after the sth February, 1924. Further intimation will be given 
by advertisement as to when Bearer Warrant Coupon No. 9 
may be presented. By Order, J. H. JEFFERYS, 
London Transfer Office : retary to the London Committee. 

s, London Wall Buildings, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2. 

13th December, 1923. 


A Special Appeal for Xmas and the New Year. 


OOD WORK IN SORE NEED 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY. FOUNDED 1843. 
Patrcns: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND =. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


THE “ ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP AND 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25. 


(RECEIVED TO DATE £12,000) 
To Prevent Curtailment of any Branch of the Society’s Work 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLA " 

Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, 

Joint Secs.: H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G. COP 
Cheques should be made payable to, and sent to— 

The ay Homes and ‘‘ Arethusa’’ 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY says: “I have 


mever seen the ‘ Arethusa’ excelled.” 
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Theatres and Cinemas 
PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY. 
palLY, 1.45 to 10.30. (Sundays, 6to 10.30, Change of Programme.) 
.NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY. 
VISIT OF MATHESON 
**DICK TURPIN’S RIDE TO YORK.’’ 


**BAGS TO RICHES.’’ 
FEATURING WESLEY BARRY, etc. 


NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 
TEIN and CONWAY TEARLE in 
*“‘ONE WEEK OF LOVE.’’ 
‘* THE SUN WORSHIPPEBS.’’ 
. ictures of the eclipse of the Sun and the inhabi 
Some wonder ** Never, of Australia. 
Nature Study—‘‘IN THE PATH OF THE AVALANCHE.”’ 
EVE’S FILM REVIEW AND FELIX, THE CAT, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Educational 
m-HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 


(On the Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 
The aim is to give a sound education to girls on ublic 
School lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the 
age of eight years. 
In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation 
and entrance to the Universities. 
Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and 
Playing Field. Riding, Excellent golf links. Safe ba 
rt from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and pacing. 
Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


“Facts are Stubborn things” 


YOU HAVE A DUTY TO 
YOUR DEPENDENTS. 


Protect them by effecting 
a life assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


TheReliable Family Medicine The Best Remedy known for 


mere 707m. COUGHS, COLDS, 


Always ask 
| “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE.” INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


COLIC and 
ether Bowel Complaints. 


| Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 


For EASIEST STARTING 
in W eathe r——— 


Shipping 


8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
« BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all Pp. & O. 14, Cockspur 


The 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS—JANUARY, 1924. 


BALANCE OF POWER. By <Avcvr. 

THE COMING ELECTION FIGHT IN FRANCE. By Joun Bett. 

COLLECTIVE MARKETING IN AGRICULTURE. 
By L. F. Eastersroox. 

SPAIN AND THE BASQUES. By A, Mervyn Davies. 

THE ARAB CASE IN PALESTINE. By Capt. C. D. Brunton. 

BYRON IN VENICE. By Ceci Roserrts. 

THE EAST IN REVOLT. By Arrnur Moore. 

THE IS TO FOLLOW? By W. Prrmewan, 


M.D., F.R.C.S. 
THE ANSWER OF DEMOS. By J. A. R. Marriort, M.P. 
THE CASE FOR A LABOUR GOVERNMENT. By H. W. 


MASSINGHAM. 
THE NEO-GEORGIANS. By Artec 
OPEN SEAS AND CLOSED PORTS. By Arcuisatp Hupp, 
SECURITY. By F.R.H.S. 
THE COST OF BOOKS. By E. B. CHANcELLor. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, 44 Novels, Ti 

A i Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Musi 

ndon. © reading fees, not essen 

Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of pt des- 
cri Zo. carefully and promptly quae at home. 
ls. per 1, words, Carbon 
words. Translations und en. — 
McFARLANE, “E,” 11 Palmeria Avenue, Wasteliff- on Sea. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial 

friendships through the U.C.C, either at home or 

abroad.—For particulars write to the Secretary, 16 S.Y., 
Cambridge Street, London, S.W.1. 


Books 


OOKS.—Punch, 100 vols. in 25, ond ant of Punch, 
26 vols., half morocco, £12; Thackeray's Works, nice 
set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson's Works, “ Vailima ” 
Edit., 26 vols., £38; d’s Primitive Paternity, 2 vols., 
a 30s.; Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, illustrated by Robin- 
; The Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, £30; Bon Gaultier 
Book of. Ballads, illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crow- 
(scarce), 10s. 6d. ; History of England in the 
ighteenth Century, 7 vols., 1913, 25s.; Morris, Seats of Noble- 
men and Gentlemen of Great Britain and Ireland, coloured 
plates, 7 vols., -, set, £5 5s.; Schliemann’s Troy and its 
Remains, cuts of 500 Objects of Antiquity, 1875, 30s.; Troja, 
ag agg and Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s Bf 
1884, ; Hammond’s Masonic Emblems and Jewels, 191 
2l1s.; =. del Conte Alagarotti, 8 vols., fine set, Livorno, 
1764, £3 3s.; Studies from Russian Ballet, 21s. for 6s.; 
George Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., 5s.; Schiller’s 
Works in German, 12 vols., and Album, 1847, £1 Ss.; CEuvres 
de Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, £2 5s.; 'Gautier’s 
Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler, Illus. 
Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Mork 's Works, Edit. 
de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send also for Prana 100,000 
bargains on vom | If you want a book, and have failed to 
find it elsewhere, try me. WANTED—Buller’s Birds of 
New Zealand, 1888, 2 vols. £6 offered. Epwarp Baker’s 
Great Booxsnop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., 
36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


REAL SAVING. WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 


to be like new. Descriptive P Price 
List free rments for estimat or we collect. 
LONDON TURNING OMPANY (Dept. “ 


16 Chard- 


more Road, London, N.16. Telephone: Dalston 4777 
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“The news market is more than sufficiently 
supplied. The Daily Journals, whether well or 
ill—whether or not, in some quarters, with enough 
of moral principle, or in others with adequate 
intellectual power—do undoubtedly give all readers 
enough of facts and even more than enough of 
crude and ill-considered comments. With the Daily 
Newspaper Press the SATURDAY REVIEW 
therefore proposes to enter into no competition or 
rivalry. 


“Tt will give no views whatever, except in the way 
of illustrative documents, and such facts as may be 
required to make its comments and criticism 
intelligible. It will assume in all its readers a 
sufficient acquaintance with the current history of 
the week, gathered from the daily journals. The 
SATURDAY REVIEW will therefore consist 
entirely of leading articles, reviews, comments and 
criticisms on the various Parliamentary, Social and 
Literary events and topics of the day. 


“In politics the SATURDAY REVIEW. is 
independent both of individual statesmen and’ of: 
worn-out political sections; in literature, science 
and art, its conductors are entirely free from the 
influence or dictation of pecuniary or any othér 
connexions with trade, party, clique or section. 
On subjects of political science, they desire, while 
respecting public opinion, at the same time to 
accompany and guide it by an independent and 
vigilant criticism in every department of current 
history and events, foreign and domestic, social 
and economical.” 


29 December 


@, The following advertisement appeared in the fied . 
number of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 3 Nov. 1855. 
is as true of our aims to-day as it was then. “g 


G, If you feel the need to-day of this spirit in the outlook on current affairs 


you can help to foster it by becoming a subscriber to, and regular reade 
of the SATURDAY REVIEW. The best writing in the world requires the 


collaboration of the reader in giving it life and influence. 


Printed for the ny ty, Tue Saturvay Review, Ltp , 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish ef St ; 
Paul, in the County of London, by Sr. Cusmners Press, Ltp., Portugal Street, way, W.C2 ‘December 29, 


1923. 
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